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For Teachers and Parents 


of the Deaf 


The Value of Individual Hearing 


Aids, by Katherine Barreitt...... 


The third and last instalment of the pa- 
per begun in October. Teachers and 
school principals testify to the improve- 
ment in social attitudes manifested by 
even severely hard of hearing students 
after they begin using hearing aids. 


Tests and Follow-up of Deaf 


Graduates, by Charles G. 
Bluett 


More individual case histories gathered 
by a staff member of the California Of- 
fice of Rehabilitation who has made a 
special effort to follow up members of 
three graduating classes of the Cali- 
fornia School for the Deaf. 


Keep ’Em Flying, by Margaret D. 


Moore 


A Clarke School graduate describes her 
experiences as a civilian worker at 


Brookley Field, Mobile, Alabama. 


Deaf Graduates of Schools and 


Colleges for Hearing Students 


Schools for the Deaf in many different 
parts of the country have contributed 
to the 1944 list of deaf graduates. It is 
especially interesting to note the variety 
of occupations in which these young 
men and women are now engaged. 


Che Parents Talk It Over............ 


A mother looks back on the Christmas 
vacation; another mother looks back on 
“bridges we have crossed.” The mother 
of a four-year-old tells how she started 
him on lip reading when he was only a 
baby, nine months old. A fourteen-year- 
old deaf girl wins a prize for a drawing. 
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London’s 


The Auditory Outlook for the 


Hard of Hearing 


Latest Ordeal — The 
Flying Bomb, by Arthur Hed- 


An English clergyman, who has con- 
tributed frequently to the Votta 
VIEW in recent years, describes his ex- 
periences while visiting London during 
a flying bomb raid. 


Musie and Our Hearing Aids, II, 


by Arthur S. Garbett................ 


This is the second instalment of a 
three-part article by a California music 
critic. In the November issue, Mr. Gar- 
bett told us something of Greek music 
and the first scientific knowledge of 
acoustics. Now he tells of the slow re- 
awakening of interest in music during 
the Renaissance. 


The Service Club........................ 


This month some personal histories are 
offered by service men who are taking 
part in the rehabilitation program at 
Borden General Hospital, Chickasha, 
Okla. “Why Lip Reading?” asks one, 
and proceeds to tell us why. “I Learned 
to Listen,” says another. A letter from 
the Victoria League for the Hard of 
Hearing, Melbourne, Australia, is quoted. 


Molly Mather’s Mail Box............ 


One of Molly’s Australian correspond- 
ents expresses her views of our recent 
election. She also sends us news of 
“Ern Malley,” the Australian literary 
hoax. A New York writer discusses the 
psychological aspects of deafness. 


General 


Our Miscellany 


Hearing Conservation in Indiana. Hear- 
ing Tests at the University of South 
Dakota. Tributes to Mrs. F. W. G. 
Gilby and to Rev. W. Raper. Another 
Cause of Deafness. The Hard of Hear- 
ing Child in California. Milwaukee Girls 
Make Good. A Plea for Hearing Tests 
in Australia. 
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Reports from Teachers—Continued 

EPORTS from several teachers and a 

R school principal were quoted in the 

November Votta Review. The fol- 

lowing one was written by a day school 
teacher.* ** 

“Harvey Fletcher, Ph.D., the noted phy- 
sicist, says, “The rating of the perform- 
ance of hearing aids is an extensive sub- 
ject.’ It has many phases. Reaction to its 
use is only one of them. Everyone respects 
a person who rises above a_ handicap, 
whether he is crippled, blind or deaf. The 
hard of hearing child who learns to adjust 
himself through the use of an individual 
hearing aid rises above his handicap just 
as surely as the cripple who learns to walk 
or the child with impaired sight who de- 
pends on his glasses for improved vision. 
Many and varied have been the reactions 
of the children who wore individual hear- 
ing aids at the school during the recent 
experiment. Possibly the greatest change 
noted by teachers and parents was in the 
personalities of the children who had come 
to school confused, misunderstood and with 
many needlessly difficult problems. For ex- 
ample: 

“John, always a behavior problem, al- 
ways a nuisance to other children because 
he couldn’t hear what was going on in the 


pleasant, reliable student when he learned 
to use a hearing aid intelligently and could 


_ ***Marion L. Graham, Teacher in charge of Acous- 
ti: Training, Bell School. 


group, settled down and became quite a | 


The Value of Individual Hearing Aids 


A Comparative Study of Selective Achievements 
Of Two Groups of School Children—II| 


By KATHERINE BARRETT 
(Concluded from November) 


reafirm through hearing what he was try- 
ing to get through lip reading. His atti- 
tude and interest in his school work 
changed, because he could discuss with 
the teacher and children his special prob- 
lems, and had the opportunity to clarify 
these problems without the continuous 
repetition which is so often necessary to 
clinch ideas. Previously John’s patience 
was exhausted by the time understanding 
had reached him, and he usually ended up 
by being quarrelsome and resentful. With 
his hearing partially restored to him, he 
settled down to serious work and proved 
that he had as much ability as his class- 
mates. 

“When a hard of hearing child speaks 
or laughs out of turn or gives the wrong 
reply, the eventual result is timidity and 
self-retirement. Such mannerisms as con- 
stantly asking ‘What did you say?’, or 
monopolizng the conversaton so as not 
to be. left out of the group, all result in an 
effect on personality. Such was the case 
with Sherwin, a shy child who also came 
into his own. Sherwin’s mother felt dis- 
graced because her boy had to be trans- 
ferred to a special school. She carried on 
until the child reacted by drawing within 
himself, refusing to respond and cooperate 
with the group. His whole mental attitude 
changed when speech and music were 
brought within his hearing range by means 
of an individual hearing aid. He has suc- 
ceeded also in changing his mother’s out- 
look and has persuaded her to purchase an 
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individual hearing aid for his school and 
home use. He is now one of the leaders in 
Choral Group work, 

“Children who are naturally cheerful 
often develop into irritable and suspicious 
pupils when they cannot hear. Then, too, 
strain and worry show on their faces. 
When they are fitted to hearing aids, their 
faces become animated and expressive and 
they take a new interest in everything 
around them. James said that he enjoyed 
most the release from the constant strain 
of trying to hear without a hearing aid. 
He said, ‘Well! With a hearing aid there’s 
no exertion in listening. It makes things 
louder and my studies are better, especial- 
ly my reading.’ 


Hearing Is a Mental Process 


“We must keep in mind the fact that 
hearing involves more than just the organs 
of the ear. It is a mental process and im- 
paired hearing, if too long neglected, may 
result in impairment of sound memory 
and speed of association. This complicates 
the problem of readjustment. Experienced 
teachers in the hearing aid field are unani- 
mous in their agreement that a hearing aid 
furnishes a valuable and suitable device to 
readjust the hard of hearing child, even 
those severely handicapped. Offsetting deaf- 
ness with better hearing results in better 
speech and better voices. These children 
have developed a real and intelligent inter- 
est in their hearing and they know now 
that their deafness cannot be cured, but 
that their hearing can be conserved, and 
that a hearing aid will help them attain a 
normal attitude toward people and toward 
the world in which they live. Many chil- 
dren have gone to otologists for advice and 
treatment since their interest in hearing 
has developed. Then, too, there is a cer- 
tain thrill in hearing sound. After Eu- 
gene’s first day of using a hearing aid he 
said ‘I haven’t stopped shivering yet!’. 
Jerry had never heard running water and 
several of the children had never heard 
whistling. Lita was surprised to learn that 
she made so much noise when she walked. 
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Improved Speech Results in 
Improved Attitudes 


“Children with impaired hearing often 
grow apart from their parents and relatives 
as they develop unpleasant speech habits 
which often take years to overcome. As 
interest in family, friends, radio, music, 
movies and church develops, a more nor- 
mal home life develops. The child’s whole 
mental and emotional life has, as we know, 
a direct connection with his physical health. 

“It is a known fact that the intelligibility 
of speech is not in the vowels, but in the 
consonants. The hard of hearing child 
does not hear these without amplification. 
When heard, they are almost sure to in- 
crease the intelligibility. 

“Frank W. made a conscious effort to 
improve his speech by training himself to 
add the final consonants to many words 
in his vocabulary, which habit and lack of 
hearing had caused him to slur. 

“Patricia had a very soft, low voice; she 
learned to raise her voice to a conversa- 
tional tone and to put inflection into her 
speech. 

“Eugene observed that his ‘voice was 
rough’ and said that he would have to 
soften it. 

“Billy S. definitely became more aware 
of things going on around him. His at- 
tention, self-confidence, and willingness to 
ask questions all showed improvement. He 
has since been examined by an otologist 
and has purchased his own hearing aid. 
He now wears it as faithfully as other chil- 
dren wear their glasses. He is making a de- 
termined effort to tone down his own voice 
and to affix final endings to his speech. 


“It Is Fun to Hear Yourself Read” 


“Marion went home and told her mother 
that it was fun to read aloud when you 
could hear yourself read. She is a bright, 
interested child and is anxious to know 
everything that is going on around her. 
She also has her own individual hearing 
aid now, and derives great pleasure from 
wearing it. Its use has developed for her 
a keen interest in everything pertaining to 
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the life of a normally hearing individual. 

“As a group the children especially en- 
joyed the assembly programs. For the first 
time they were able to present a number in 
choric verse speaking at the Graduation 
Exercises last June, and to keep in unison 
because they heard one another. The so- 
cial handicap is also removed. They dance 
with normally hearing children during the 
weekly social hour. 

“In the testing program the directions 
were heard more clearly, and so the reac- 
tion time to those directions was short- 
ened. 

“The teachers also note that the children 
who wear their hearing aids are more con- 
scious of their language and try to improve 
in the use of tenses of words. There is no 
doubt that hearing aids remove much of 
the handicap of impaired hearing. To 
hear ever so little raises the social qualifi- 
cations of the individual and promotes as- 
sociation of ideas. Teachers of speech to 
the deaf and hard of hearing all agree that 
hearing offers the best means of improving 
a child’s voice. The deaf child’s attention, 
memory, concentration, voice quality, and 
flexibility of voice and speech are all sub- 
ject to correction through the use of hear- 
ing aids. There is no better way to teach 
speech than through hearing, if a child has 
a little. Increase in vocabulary, apprecia- 
tion of music and understanding of the se- 
quence in story, all show improvement. 

“It was also noted by the teachers that 
the children who had previous acoustical 
training on the group hearing aid adjust- 
ed more easily to the individual aid and 
showed a more normal reaction to listen- 
ing. Hearing and speech are developed 
simultaneously in this way. Then, too, the 
hearing vocabulary goes along with the lip 
reading vocabulary. 

“In conclusion, we have agreed that the 
use of a hearing aid is not so much a 
method as it is one more way to reach the 
child with impaired hearing. It exposes 
him to sound, especially the sound of the 
voice. Hearing is necessary as a control 
in speech. We must learn to make use of 
the tools for amplifying hearing, music and 
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speech if we are to help the hard-of-hearing 
child. Speech opens the door to the per- 
sonality of a child. The rise and fall of 
the voice and accent in the speech are all 
meaningful to a child if he can hear these 
variations in speech. Amplified sound en- 
ables a child to hear his own voice and so 
subjects him to self-correction of speech 
errors. The hearing aid shortens the time 
needed for work with individual speech 
and relieves the strain by bridging the gap 
between pupil, teacher and parents. As 
learning comes through doing, so listen- 
ing helps in the development of a well in- 
tegrated personality. It places the child in 
accord and harmony with people about him 
and makes him a cheerful, helpful, self- 
reliant girl or boy.” 


Analysis of Subjective Conclusions 


1. All the evidence, subjective in its 
analysis, proved to be more favorable for 
the experimental group and less so for the 
control group. 

2. The subjective findings have been en- 
lightening and helpful for the child wear- 
ing the individual hearing aid and have 
given a very helpful prognosis for the 
group for the value of individual hearing 
aids. 

3. Standardized objective test results do 
give to a certain extent what the individual 
child may do as compared to the group, 
however, these objective results are always 
offset by the many subjective factors of life 
that are totally unmeasurable by tests; such 
as temperament, personality, differences in 
heredity and environment, degree and type 
of physical handicap, the child’s reaction 
to his defect, and numerous others too 
lengthy to mention. 

4. Greater social maturity and happi- 
ness of the individual boys and girls wear- 
ing the hearing aids were noted. 

5. Better speech, the result of better 
hearing, was strong on the positive side. 

6. Those who had appeared to be slow 
mentally showed decided changes, took 
part with enjoyment in their own social 
groups, and threw off the cloak of retarda- 
tion as they took their places in the group 
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in a normal way like the other children. 

7. Confidence, self assurance, poise, rap- 
port with themselves about their defective 
hearing and rapport with the hearing 
groups were outstanding subjective factors. 

8. The speech of many of the children 
improved, became more spontaneous, in- 
flective and more pleasant to hear. Hear- 
ing students gave evidence of a greater in- 
terest in those wearing the hearing aids 
because they found them easier to converse 
with. 

9. A greater and more intelligent inter- 
est in lip reading and auricular training 
resulted in more coherent and more natural 
speech and better adjusted personalities. 

10. A keen interest was aroused in the 
children and created the desire to wear an 
individual hearing aid. The advantages of 
individual aids were brought home to the 
parents, and they became cognizant of 
changes in their children while the aids 
were worn. 

11. An increased interest in hearing and 
in their own decibel loss of hearing result- 
ed in many children visiting otologists for 
advice and treatment. 

12. Children with impaired hearing are 
apt to withdraw from the family group be- 
cause of their sensitivity. The individual 
aids inspired interest in family life, radio 
and music programs, all resulting in great- 
er enrichment for the child. 

13. The acquisition of new language, 
an increase in meaningful vocabulary, im- 
provement in voice quality and in the flex- 
ibility of voice and speech are all facili- 
tated through the use of the individual 
hearing aid. 

14. The individual hearing aid enables 
the child to have amplified sound, which 
in turn allows him to hear his own voice 
and to recognize the errors, and therefore 
make corrections in his speech. 


Summary 


A comparative study was made of selec- 
tive achievements of two groups of chil- 
dren with defective hearing: fifty-seven 
children in one group wearing individual 
hearing aids and a group of fifty-seven 
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children (control) not wearing aids, to 
determine the progress of their achieve. 
ments over a period of three school semes- 
ters. 

The problem presented for study was: 
Whether children wearing individual hear. 
ing aids would make greater academic 
progress than children who had only multi- 
ple group hearing aid instruction. (The 
individual hearing aid group would also 
have group instruction.) 

The centers for children with defective 
hearing are located in regular school build- 
ings with normally hearing children in or- 
der to enable the handicapped to partici- 
pate in the activities of their normally hear- 
ing associates. 

There are ten such centers, five ele- 
mentary schools, two regular high schools, 
one technical high school for boys, and 
one vocational trade school. Special classes 
for crippled children. In September 1943, 
there were 687 children in these centers. 

Placements are made for these special 
classes by otologists, clinics and private 
physicians. The schools may request indi- 
vidual audiometric examinations, that are 
given by psychologists from the Bureau of 
Child Study, trained in audiometric testing 
techniques. 

Individual case study histories plus find- 
ings from audiometric examinations and 
review of audiograms help to complete the 
individual clinical picture for each child. 

Teachers are especially trained in the 
teaching techniques for the deaf and the 
hard of hearing. The memberships of 
classes are kept small—ranging from 5 to 
12—with 8 as an average. Special speech 
training, lip reading and individual atten- 
tion are given these handicapped children. 

The curriculum follows that of the regu- 
lar grade. The special centers are all 
equipped with various types of multiple 
hearing aid machinery. 

Daily acoustic training of thirty minute 
periods is given to stimulate and educate 
the hearing mechanism and associated 
sense organs, in hope of decreasing ap- 
parent decibel loss and of increasing the 
frequency span if possible. 
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A few children are wearing their own 
individual hearing aids. These numbers 
are small, but the desire to own and wear 
an individual aid is growing in both the 
elementary and high schools. 

For the purpose of this experiment, all 
types of hearing loss as well as varying 
degrees of decibel loss were fitted. The in- 
dividual hearing aids were worn five hours 
a day and five days a week. The children 
did not take the aids home and did not 
wear them during the summer vacation. 

The teacher in charge of multiple hear- 
ing aid work supervised the project and 
was responsible to see that the children 


wore their aids and that the instruments 


received proper care, 

The hearing aids were placed in the dif- 
ferent centers in order to have the various 
types of aids serve children of different 
age and grade groups with various types 
of hearing defects. 

Selection of cases for both groups was 
determined on the analysis of many factors. 

Children were selected who were inter- 
ested in the study and were willing to wear 
an individual hearing aid and to give co- 
operation in every way. The consent of 
their parents and otologist was secured if 
the child was having individual supervision. 

Further factors in the case selection in- 
cluded chronological age, mental age, in- 
telligence quotient, present grade place- 
ment and academic accomplishment. 

The paramount problem—hearing—was 
studied for type of defect, decibel loss, hear- 
ing curve and residual hearing. The study 
of the above factors plus the completed 
case study record constituted the analysis 
of each individual case for selection. 

There were five types of hearing loss 
represented in the study, namely, conduc- 
tive, perceptive, mixed, mixed predominant- 
ly conductive and mixed predominantly 
perceptive. 

The two groups—experimental and con- 
trol—were matched definitely as to decibel 
loss and type of deafness and hearing 
curves were kept as closely alike as was 
possible for the numbers available in the 
two groups. 
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The standardized testing program was 
administered by the adjustment teachers 
serving in the special centers. 

The Kuhlmann-Anderson group test for 
mental ability was given and the new men- 
tal age computed to date at the beginning 
of each new semester in order to determine 
correct mental data in relation to the 
child’s chronological age and academic 
achievements. Three forms of the New 
Stanford Achievement Test, W, X, and Z, 
were used to evaluate academic ability. 
Both groups were tested in reading, spell- 
ing and arithmetic (average scores taken 
for reading and arithmetic). 

These tests were administered in all the 
centers taking part in the study on the 
same day, and were finished and the re- 
sults tabulated by the end of the week in 
which they were started. 

The scoring of all test data was done by 
the adjustment teachers. 

The ratio for boys and girls showed posi- 
tive numbers for the boy. Chicago Public 
School memberships appear to be higher 
for boys who have defective hearing than 
for girls. This evidence was substantiated 
by the results of the W.P.A. Hearing Sur- 
vey. (10-40 to 5-41). 

Of 54,752 children tested (all grades 
from kindergarten to 4th year high school 
and special classes) 737 boys had serious 
hearing loss as against 496 girls. 

Less serious cases—front seat placements 
—1,156 boys were found to have a mild 
degree of hearing loss and only 305 girls 
were so classified. 

The same data for all negro children of 
the city, with figures smaller than those 
quoted above, gave the same type of dif- 
ferentiation as was found for white boys 
and girls. Negro boys with defective hear- 
ing were larger in numbers than negro 


girls. General Conclusions 


It is difficult if not impossible to draw 
any general definite conclusions from the 
statistical analysis of this study regarding 
the value of individual hearing aids as a 
means of expectancy for academic progress. 


(Continued on page 728) 
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Tests and Follow-up of Deaf Graduates 


By Cuar_es G. BLUETT 
(Continued from November) 


published data concerning surveys of 

graduating classes of the California 
School for the Deaf, with reports and fol- 
low-up of individual students. More of 
these reports follow. 


No. 7—L.S., 1941-A. Deaf at 10 Months 


I the November VoLta REVIEW were 


Tests SS. Stated interest: 
Mental Baking 
Language 3.7 
Non. Lang. 6.1 Training received: 
Clerical Shoe Repairing and 
Numbers 6.7 Baking ' 
Names 6.3 
Mechanical 
Test 1 7.6 
Test 2 7.1 
Manual 
Fingers 6.2 
Tweezers 6.6 
Placing 7.2 
Recommendation: 


Can do baking or any of a wide variety 
of occupations. He has excellent capacities. 
His interests are not well crystalized and he 
will require close supervision for a while, 
at least. 


Follow up: July, 1943, Indirect Report 


Placed as a planisher in Bake Shop by 
the Bureau of Vocational Rehabilitation. 
Now employed at $40.00 per week. 


No. 8—A.L., 1940. Congenitally Deaf 


Tests S.S. Stated interest: 

Mental Carpenter-metal work- 
Language 3.8 er or machinist 
Non. Lang. 6.0 

Clerical Training received: 
Numbers 6.3 Printing—Cabinet 
Names , ‘ 5.2 Shop drawing 

Mechanical 
Test 1 
Test 2 6.4 

Manual 
Fingers 
Tweezers 4.9 
Placing 6.5 

Recommendation: 


Mechanical or Technical training. Com- 
ment: Job should not be too routine or he 


will be dissatisfied. 
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Follow up: July, 1943 


Indirect Report: Employed as machinist 
Valve Mfg. Co. 


No. 9—C.E., 1939. 70% Loss of Hearing 


Tests SS. Stated interest: 
Mental Would like to become 
Language 4.1 a typist 
Non. Lang. 5.7 
Clerical Training received: 
Numbers 4.8 Sewing. Dropped art 
Names 5.6 for lack of interest, 
Mechanical 
Test 1 1 
Test 2 6.9 
Manual 
Fingers 5.3 
Tweezers 5.9 
Placing 6.4 
Recommendation: 


Office work, typing and filing or office 
machines are possibilities. She can adjust 
to routine. Has good intelligence and 
capable hands. Her home, social and emo- 
tional life are average to good, but she 
complains of her health, which should be 
investigated before final recommendation 
is made. If her interest in sewing can be 
developed she would have less difficulty 
than in office work. Her spatial relations 
test scores are highest of all. 


Follow up: September, 1943 


“I am married—since 1940. I have two 
sons, aged 28 months and 17 months. | 
used to work at over-all factory for a few 
months, then I quit and got married. I am 
happy in married life.” 


No. 1O—M.C. Deaf at 7 Years of Age 


Tests SS; Stated interest: 

Mental Teaching and_ office 
Language 3.0 work 
Non. Lang. 6.0 , 

Clerical Training received: 
Numbers 6.1 Sewing and cooking 
Names 4.7 

Mechanical 
Test 1 7.6 
Test 2 5.9 

Manual 


Test not given. 
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Recommendation: 


Apparently she has excellent capacity for 
mechanical work. Though manual tests 
were not administered owing to her ab- 
sence, a tapping and dotting test, included 
in the MacQuarrie test, indicates good man- 
ual speed and control. She is constructive 
and her non-language score is superior. If 
her interest in office work continues, I judge 
that she could become a typist, but would 
recommend work involving spatial relations 
and manual accuracy, rather than speed 
and verbal intelligence. 


Follow up: July, 1943 


Was trained and placed as a beauty op- 
erator by the Bureau of Vocational Re- 
habilitation. Now employed at $35.00 per 
week. 


“I am a beauty operator now. . . . I took 
the State Board examination in July, 1942. 
Also I have worked as a driller and riveter 
and did some electric wiring on planes. 
I was married in April to a Navy man... 
so I have gone back to my profession as I 
can travel with my husband. After all I 
am fond of cosmetology and that is really 
where I belong.” 


No. 11—S.V., 1939. Hard of Hearing 75% 
loss R. 25% Loss L. at Early Age 


Tests SS. Stated interest: 

Mental Not stated 
Language 4.1 
Non-Lang. 5.6 

Clerical Training received: 
Numbers 5.8 Wood shop 
Names 4.8 

Mechanical 
Test 1 5.7 
Test 2 6.1 

Manual 
Fingers 5.9 
Tweezers 4.8 
Placing 5.6 

Recommendation: 


Technical training comment: S.V. spent 
several years in public school and met with 
difficulty. He was relieved to be admitted 
to the school for the deaf, where he is more 
confident, but is still introspective. As a 
tule he is logical and methodical in his 
work. With the aid of an earphone, he 
should be able to carry the work in tech- 
nical junior college to prepare for appren- 
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ticeship, the particular trade to be selected 
with regard to opportunities in the vicinity 
of his home. 


Follow up: May, 1944 

Indirect report. Gave up training as up- 
holsterer; reported in newspaper as miss- 
ing person. 


No. 12—L.S., 1941-A. Deaf at 2 Years 


of Age 
Tests Se Stated interest: 
Mental Printing and Tailoring 
Language 3.5 
Non-Lang. 4.8 
Clerical Training received: 
Numbers 6.2 Paint Shop—Cabinet 
Names 5.6 Shop 
Mechanical 
Test 1 TS 
Test 2 ao 
Manual 
Fingers 6.4 
Tweezers 6.9 
Placing 5.9 
Recommendation: 


Tailoring. Comment: Not particularly 
interested in printing. Likes clothing and 
so far as aptitude is concerned, he is adapt- 
ed. He might even consider dressmaking, 
dress design and pattern cutting, but is not 
limited to any particular field. 
Follow up: July, 1943 

Employed as machinist (Production) 
with a valve manufacturing company in the 
Bay Region. 

Other jobs: Operator Plastic Products; 
Die-casting machine operator. (Quit be- 
cause of fumes.) 


No. 13—M.D.S., 1941-A. Deaf at 1 Year 
Tests SS: Stated interest: 


Mental Linotype operating or 
Language 3.6 attend Gallaudet Col- 
Non-Lang. 5.0 

Clerical 
Numbers 5.7 
Names 5.2 Training received: 

Mechanical Printing and _linotype 
Test 1 75 —5 yrs. 

Test 2 5.2 

Manual 
Fingers 4.7 
Tweezers 5.7 
Placing 5.1 

Recommendation: 


No conflict with linotype operating. He 
is sharply analytical by nature and critical. 
Likes activity and variety. He will want to 
work at a “white collar” occupation. 
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Follow up: July, 1943 


Employed Aircraft Co. as trainee 
engineering draftsman at $41.25 per week. 

“T shall not remain long, but will return 
to Gallaudet College soon. . . . At present 
it is very important that every member of 
the class should be in a trade he likes most. 
In the future he will be better qualified for 
a job.” 

Other jobs held: Street laborer, radio 
transmitter assembler. 


No. 14—C.H., 1940. 80% Loss of Hearing 


at 2 Years 
Tests SS. Stated interest: 
Mental Wants to become a 
Language 4.4 baker, cook or cake 
Non-Lang. 5.5 decorator 
Clerical 
Numbers 5.8 
Names 5.5 Training received: 
Mechanical Eight years in the bake 
Test 1 5.6 shop of the school 
Test 2 6.0 
Manual 
Fingers 6.3 
Tweezers 5.0 
Placing 7.2 
Recommendation: 


Undoubtedly capable of doing the work 
in which he professes interest and has been 
trained. 


Follow up: July, 1943 


Employed as Assembler Leadman; wage 
$50-$60 per week. He says, “I teach new 
men to do their work. We work on rivet- 
ing, drilling and burning. I have to see 
that a certain number of products are fin- 
ished at the end of the week. Put men in 
various places according to their ability. 
Explain their duties to them and see that 
everything is in order. . . . I worked hard 
and steady. After a year when almost all of 
the men in my department were drafted I 
was promoted to a leadman. I have worked 
as a leadman for almost one year now. I 
hope to become an inspector some day.” 


No. 15—A.I., 1940. Deaf at One Year 


Tests * SS. Stated interest: 
Mental Printer or auto body 
Language 3.6 mechanic 
Non-Lang. 48 
Clerical 
Numbers 6.3 Training received: 
Names 6.4 Printing 


The Volta Review 
Mechanical 
Test 1 5.0 
Test 2 4.6 
Manual 
Fingers 6.2 
Tweezers 
Placing 5.4 
Recommendation: 


Wood shop. Comment: Can do work re- 
quiring good manual and finger dexterity 
and attention to detail. He is amicable, en- 
joys being with people and has ¢apacity for 
organizing, for accuracy and neatness. 
Follow up: March, 1944 

Indirect report: Employed as a chipper 
in shipyards, union scale. 

Other jobs: Printer’s helper (quit be- 
cause of low wage). Baker, tire maker, 


spring maker, woodcraft worker (cabinet 


shop). 
No. 16—F.P., 1940. Congenitally Deaf 
Tests SS. Stated interest: 
Mental Printer slaughter 
Language 3.5 house butcher; also 
Non-Lang. 5.3 painting (house) up- 
Clerical holsterer; jewelry 
Numbers 5.7 making 
Names 5.6 
Mechanical 
Test 1 3.7 Training received: 
Test 2 3.6 Eleven years School 
Manual print shop; nine 
Fingers 5.7 art training 
Tweezers 4.1 
Placing 5.4 
Recommendation: 


Qualifications are not remarkable; it is 
the temperament that must be carefully 
considered, for he could develop pathologi- 
cal tendencies. He must be given oppor- 
tunity to express hidden desires, which even 
he does not understand at this time. The 
work must not be monotonous nor confined 
but provide changing mental or physical 
experience. He could easily become a 
wholesale butcher, if he retained that inter- 
est. He is tense, secretive and expedient; 
decisive, jealous, sensitive and thrifty. 


Follow up: July, 1944 


Employed as burner in shipyard at 
$72.87 per week. Since graduation has 
been employed as printer; janitor; whole- 
sale butcher; wholesale baker-ovener; chip- 
per. At one time he held four jobs at once, 
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realizing about two hours sleep per night. 
He gave a very detailed report as to why 
he had changed jobs so often: “Printing, 
because of not being satisfied with small 
wage. Janitor: An old man janitor was 
sent back to my place by the Superinten- 
dent. Wholesale Butcher, because of being 
afraid that I might get cold and perturba- 
tion from illness when I entered the freez- 
er ice-box while I had much perspiration 
from working hard and fast at out of the 
ice box. Whole Baker-ovener, because of 
getting too much perspiration from the heat 
of oven and that I was afraid to get cold at 
outside.” . . . 


“Next day I got other better job as chip- 
per in ship yard. That job is the 
most easiest job I ever had. About eight 
months later I transferred to burner. 


No. 17—W.McC., 1940. Congenitally Deaf 


Tests 
Mental 
Language 
Non-Lang. 
Clerical 
Numbers 
Names 
Mechanical 
Test 1 
Test 2 
Manual 
Fingers 
Tweezers 
Placing 


Stated interest: 
Baker or cook 


Training received: 
Bake shop or wood shop 


PUR DN 
Noe won 
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Recommendation: 


Baking or wood shop. Comment: He en- 
joys work that appeals to his senses and 
esthetic nature. Not a hard worker. 
Follow up: July, 1943 

Employed in bakery, as apprentice. 

May, 1944: Employed as defense worker. 


No. 18—R.T., 1940. H. H. at Four Years 


Tests SS. Stated interest: 
Mental Dressmaking 
Language 4.0 
Non-Lang. 49 
Clerical Training received: 
Numbers 5.3 Dressmaking and art 
Names 4.9 
Mechanical 
Test 1 4.0 
Test 2 
Manual 
Fingers 5.8 
Tweezers 4.7 


Placing 6.5 


Recommendation: 


Dressmaking, including design. Com- 
ment: Does not like mathematics or me- 
chanical occupations. Will fit into dress- 
making and sketching, even practical de- 
signing for factory and mass production. 
She does not have the imagination for crea- 
tive work. 


Follow up: July, 1943 


Employed as Assistant Educationist, Tule 
Lake (W.R.A.) at $19.00 per month. 

“The position I have at present is as- 
sisting teacher for the handicapped chil- 
dren. The pupils’ limitations are the gen- 
erally retarded, partially blind, spastic and 
deaf which I specialize in most.” 

Had held two other jobs before re-loca- 
tion: packing fruits in cannery; linen clerk 
in hospital. 


No. 19—M.S., 1940. Congenitally Deaf 


Tests S.S. Stated interest: 
Mental Baking 
Language 3.9 
Non-Lang. 4.4 
Clerical Training received: 
Numbers 6.2 School bake shop 7 
Names 6.1 years. Shoe repairing 
Mechanical 2 years. 
Test 1 6.0 
Test 2 4.5 
Manual 
Fingers 
Tweezers 4.6 
Placing 6.6 
Recommendation: 


Follow interests: He is enthusiastic, but 
self disciplined; not mechanically inclined 
from interest standpoint; has strong esthet- 
ic tendency. Has been well trained and can 


do the job. 
Follow up: July, 1943 


Employed: Journeyman baker, cake dec- 
orator $48.00 per week. Has been em- 
ployed regularly since graduation. He says, 
“I feel that nothing (such as terrible 
things) has happened to me. My wife and 
I have gone to the Club for the 
deaf. I talk with some of us classmates 
or new deaf ones about politics and types 
of work. Most of the deaf work for de- 
fense in wartime. I notice few deaf people 


(Continued on page 722) 
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Keep ‘Em Flying 


By Marcaret D. Moore 


AM one of the civilian workers at 
| Brookley Field, Mobile, Alabama. 

Like the others, I wear a badge and 
carry a pass when I go to and from work 
at the field. It bears a photograph of me, 
my finger prints and signature. The guards 
at the gate look at my badge and pass—as 
well as everyone else’s—before letting me 
through. Sometimes, the guards ask us to 


open our lunch boxes and bundles—enter- . 


ing and leaving—for their inspection. 
Those civilian guards are uniformed and 
armed. They have police power over the 
civilians at the field the same way that Mili- 
tary Police have over soldiers. I have al- 


‘ways found the guards very courteous, 


though. I don’t blame them for refusing 
to let one enter without a pass or a badge, 
or for being a bit curious as to what is 
inside our lunch boxes and bundles. It is 
war time, so every precaution is taken to 
be sure the right parties pass through the 
gates—who can know if one might be 
carrying a bomb or a camera in his lunch 
box? Or if one is carrying stolen govern- 
ment property away? 

When I first applied at the employment 
office outside the field for a job there, I 
took an oath not to “talk”—not to my 
relatives or friends, nor even to people in 
the armed forces. We were not even al- 
lowed to discuss our work on military 
matters with others at Brookley Field, 
though we were free to discuss this work 
with our foremen and with those working 
with us. 

There are posters here and there all over 
the field reminding us that careless talk is 
dangerous. You probably see the same 
posters in the stores or in public places 
in your home town. 

Brookley Field is quite a big place— 
there are lots of well equipped shops where 
all kinds of repair work is done on air- 
planes and engines. There are lots of ware- 
houses, too, with about 400,000 items in 
stock which would make Sears Roebuck 


green with envy. One of the items may be 
rivets, or one may be a pilot’s electrically 
heated suit. One may be an engine part— 
the warehouses here have everything for 
airplanes and aviators. 

-I have worked in different places at 
Brookley Field. For a time, I worked in 
one of the warehouses as a storekeeper— 
that is what stock room clerks are called 
in the Army and Navy. My duties were to 
fill requisitions for supplies—very much 
the same as one does in the mail order 
department of mail order houses. These 
were orders calling for supplies from the 
Army Air Depots in all parts of this coun- 
try—in fact, from all parts of the world. 

Order forms calling for material going 
overseas were coded, so that no one at the 
warehouse or at Brookley Field knew where 
they were going — whether they went to 
some Pacific Island or Africa or Italy, or 
anywhere where battles were being fought. 
Such secrecy was to protect the ships or 
any conveyance from being submarined or 
bombed or captured. 

The U. S. Army Air Force is trying to 
keep every specimen of aircraft flying—no 
matter whether it is used for training or 
scouting or bombing or some other purpose. 
Aircraft that is grounded because of lack 
of parts or for repairs is wasted, so it is 
up to us to keep it in A-l condition for 
safe flying all of the time. 

“Keep "Em Flying” is the U. S. Army 
Air Force slogan. 

I was the only deaf person. in the ware- 
house. I didn’t find my deafness a real 
handicap in my work as I got the requisi- 
tion forms from the office and filled the 
orders. I hardly spoke to the foremen and 
they hardly spoke to me, outside friendly 
greetings such as “Good morning,” etc. 
The foremen were always ready to help me 
when I needed help, or when I asked about 
problems that came up pertaining to the 
material or to my duties. Since I am not 


(Continued on page 734) 
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Deaf Graduates Among Hearing Students 


By Eutse B. Harpy 


NE of the Duning brothers heads the 
() REviEw’s eighteenth list of 

deaf persons who have competed 
successfully with hearing students in school 
and college. How the record of LeRoy 
Duning was published several years ago, 
and that of his brother Hilbert omitted, is 
a mystery; but it is a pleasure to present 
Mr. Hilbert Duning’s record now. When 
prevented from continuing his college 
course, he studied at home and passed the 
state examinations for architects’ registra- 
tion at Ohio State University. -Later he 
was invited to become a member of the 
American Institute of Architects. Both 
Dunings have won the Van Dort Archi- 
tectural Prize, and have had their work 
exhibited widely. (“Deaf Brothers Who 
Are Winning Success,” Votta Review, 
March, 1933.) 

Coronet, January, 1944, carried an arti- 
cle, “A Silent Cheer for Carley,” which 
tells that Robert Carley was an excellent 
student at St. Paul’s Academy. Outstand- 
ing in athletics, he won eleven letters in 
football, hockey, and baseball, and was 
awarded a berth on the “All-Time Academy 
in Football.” In the military program of 
the Academy, he was awarded the title of 
Honorary Brevet-Captain. Participation in 
various school activities indicate Robert’s 
versatility and give proof to the fine trib- 
ute paid him by the Academy’s Head- 
master, “One of the best citizens we ever 
had.” 

The Oklahome School is proud of the 
record of Charles Hillier’s graduation from 
college, as he is believed to be its first 
graduate to complete college work with 
hearing students. 

Alan Lerner was an honor student 
throughout his high school career; Martin 
Sternberg and Walter Schroeder both com- 
pleted their high school work in three and 
a half years. Walter took an active part 


in the school’s R.O.T.C. program. 

Many of this year’s graduates are already 
doing their bit in our war effort by working 
in war plants, while Hubert Evans is an 
aide in a medical unit in England. Under 
the sponsorship of the Michigan State Re- 
habilitation Act, two Ironwood (Michigan) 
graduates, Charles Dalpiaz and Matt Vuko- 
lich, are studying aviation mechanics, and 
doing excellent work. 

Eight of the fifty-six graduates whose 
names appear on the 1944 list for the first 
time are enrolled in colleges to pursue fur- 
ther their education with hearing students. 
We hope we shall be able to record gradua- 
tions for each one several years hence. 

To all these graduates, congratulations! 


MT. AIRY BOYS REMEMBER 
ALMA MATER 


Four deaf young men, graduates of the 
printing department of the Pennsylvania 
School, have been employed for various 
terms of service at the office of the Times 
Chronicle, a weekly newspaper published 
in Jenkintown, Pa. The company does job 
printing of every description, and the boys 
have different kinds of jobs. Dick Drumm 
works as a linotype operator; Ray Cock- 
ley, as compositor; Maynard Koppenhaver, 
as pressman; and Victor Junitsky, as lino- 
type-compositor. The boys are popular 
with their employers as well as with their 
fellow employees. An article about them 
in the October Mt. Airy World describes 
their plans to create a “Committee for the 
Purchase of Printing Equipment for PSD.” 
They have interested many of the former 
printing pupils of the school in the idea 
of raising $1,000 for the purchase of a 
power paper cutter for the school printing 
office. 
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Unable to hear speech 


Able to hear loud speech at a few feet. 


Able to hear loud speech at leas than one foot. 
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The Parents Talk It Over 


Christmas Aftermath 


Jonathan, seven years old, has attended 
Central Institute two years. This letter was 
written in January, 1944. 


ONATHAN’S' Christmas _ holidays 
seemed short, although he was here 
almost a month. His father went for 

him and you can imagine the eagerness 
with which we awaited his return. Just as 
the last time he came home from school, 
he ran through the house looking for his 
beloved blue bike and was so happy when 
he found it. Evidently it is his most trea- 
sured possession. 

The excitement of selecting just the right 
Christmas tree is an event which is looked 
forward to from year to year. The boys 
loved looking over the lot full of trees and 
deciding which was the best one for our 
home. Then the joys of trimming followed. 
Of course, after Christmas, there was never 
a day when the boys felt we could take 
down the tree. And each day I felt like the 
mother in the little poem: 


Under the shedding Christmas tree 
The tired mother stands, 

A weary look upon her face, 

A vacuum in her hands. 


One day, about New Year’s, one of the 
boys came home with a small tree which 
someone had discarded. It was well cov- 
ered with imitation snow, and if any of 
you mothers have had any experience with 
imitation snow, you, as I, forbid absolutely 
that any member of the family purchase 
any for decorating purposes. Well, Jona- 
than adored the little tree. He would put it 
in his wagon and haul it around all over 
the house—dripping snow, of course—posi- 
tively enchanted with it. It was not hard at 
this point to discard our large tree, but 
about the time the little tree had dropped 
most of its snow and needles, the boys 
brought in a third one someone else had 
discarded. It was smaller and greener, so 
Jonathan decided the second one was “old” 
and this one was “new.” It was set into the 
chosen place of honor—in the wagon—and 


OLD 


JONATHAN, 7 YEARS 


hauled about. Fortunately the boys found 
no more discarded trees. The third one 
finally wore out, but I do believe that to 
this day if one were to look closely one 
could still find a few needles about the 
house. 

Jonathan had progressed a great deal, 
and delighted and surprised us daily with 
the little things he had learned. He was 
greatly. interested when I told him that I 
went to school also. Last fall one of the 
teachers at the state school for the deaf 
here began to give a course for beginning 
teachers of the deaf, and I was delighted 
when I was permitted to enroll. It meets 
every day and has been wonderful for me. 

About five days before Jonathan was to 
return to school, we decided that we should 
mention it to him. So we told him that, 
after five sleeps, he would go with Daddy 
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to school. His eyes filled with tears and he 
shook his head and refused to look at us. 
The following day he did not refer to his 
leaving, but we felt that he was thinking 
about it. The next day we mentioned it 
and he shook his head again. Finally the 
last day came and when we said, “No 
sleeps,” he became so excited and began 
saying, “Mother come. Mother, Jonathan, 
train. Grandfather. Dunbar, David (his 
brothers), Mother, Jonathan, Grandfather. 
Daddy—no.” He held up all his fingers 
many times to indicate that he knew it 
would be many sleeps and then mother 
would come. Then he and I would ride on 
the train to my parents’ home and see 
Grandfather. Dunbar and David would be 
there, too, but not Daddy. So it was with 
the thought of my coming for him in June 
as I had done last year that he went back 
to school with his father. 
Mrs. D. O., Vircrnta. 


Looking Back on Bridges Crossed 


Janis, seven, attends St. Rita’s School for 
the Deaf, Cincinnati. 

I am glad to have the Roundabout again, 
and to learn that all the children of our 
group seem to be doing well. The excellent 
reports make me want to pinch myself and 
ask with more pride than questioning, “Are 
these our children?” For I remember our 
uncertainties of a few years back. I rather 
suspect that we have all crossed many 
bridges before we got to them, and will 
again; but the things we learn from each 
other as we go along will help us eae the 
problems yet to come. 

Janis was at home on Christmas vacation 
for three glorious weeks, and I think she 
enjoyed every minute of them. However, 
she was anxious enough to return to school, 
and would announce each morning at 
breakfast the number of days at home she 
had left. I visit her once a month, but I 
made the mistake last time of taking one 
of her little girl friends from home with 
me. I did it, with some misgiving, but the 
child had been wanting to see Janis’ school 
all the year and her mother had given her 
permission to go. When we started to leave 


The Volta Revieu 


school, Janis cried to come home with us, 
and we learned that her case of homesick. 
ness continued through the next day. She 
got over it all right, and her teacher told 


us that she returned to work with more 


vim and vigor than ever before. 

Since Janis entered school, we have wor- 
ried some about her voice being weak, and 
although we had not discussed this matter 
with her teacher, you can imagine how de- 
lighted we were recently to receive a letter 
from her teacher, which said in part, 


Last evening I was going to my classroom and 


[ heard a child’s voice in the little girl’s lavatory. 


She was talking so plainly and smoothly, and | 
recognized it at once as Janis’ voice. I knew she 
must be up to something, for she would never 
be talking so perfectly to another child, because 
they sign a lot to each other. So I went down 
the hall and peeped in. She didn’t see me. She 
was standing in front of the mirror, all alone. 
pretending she was talking to both of you. | 
didn’t get everything she said, as her back was 
toward me, but I did hear her say, “Yes, Mother. 
Yes, Daddy. I like a yellow dress. I want some 
candy and some gum.” She said a few more 
words, and then, “Good-bye.” With that, she 
turned around and left. I met her in the hall 
and told her I heard her talking. She was very 
surprised to see me, and pretended she hadn’t 


talked at all. Then I told her what she said, and 


praised her for such beautiful speech. She real- 
ized I had heard her, and blushed like I have 
never seen a child blush before. She was embar- 
rassed, and I didn’t want her to be, so I told her 
how happy Mother and Daddy would be if she 
always talked like that to them. I had an apple 
with me, which I gave her, and that made her for- 
get her embarrassment. She started to talk of 
what was on her mind. She either has a yellow 
dress at home she likes very much, or has seen 
one some place and wants it. I didn’t quite un- 
derstand which. She described in detail the color. 
buttons, sleeves. You will know better than | 
just what she meant. 


This happened just before Easter, and 


‘all the children were looking forward to 


wearing their new Easter outfits. The Eas- 
ter before, I had gotten Janis the yellow 
dress she described to her teacher, but it 
is too small for her now, and we had sent 
her a pink dress for this Easter. You may 
be sure I found a yellow one as much like 
her old one as possible, and sent it to her! 


Mrs. G. M., West VircInia. 
Beginning Lip Reading at Home 


Lee, four years old, is in the nursery 
school at Central Institute. 
Your letters were such a pleasant and 
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LEE, FOUR YEARS OLD 


interesting surprise. I had never before 
seen a roundabout, though I have been 
hearing about them for some time. My 
husband has a position that has entailed 
much moving around, and we have not had 
a permanent address, so I could not re- 
ceive any mail with regularity. Now that 
we are settled I hope I'll be able to add my 
bit as well as receive lots of good &dvice 
and help. 

We live in a small town of about 8,000 
population, located on the Tennessee River 
in the Muscle Shoals area, where Wilson 
Dam, that furnishes power for the T.V.A., 
is located. I have been working in the ac- 
counting department of a local firm this 
year, since Lee left for school. Lee was 
four November 15, and. is in his first year 
at Central Institute, St. Louis. 

When Lee was nine months old, we 
learned that he could not hear. It was cer- 
tainly a shock, but we, like all of you, are 
doing our best to make an asset out of a 
handicap. I had heard of lip reading ever 
since I could remember, but had never seen 
it put into practice. I knew then that if 
it were possible, I would do all I could to 
teach Lee. I spent about a month saying 
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the one word “light” over and over to Lee. 
Then one day I said it to him and he 
pointed to the light. I was a little dis- 
couraged because I thought each word 
would take that long, but my first lesson 


had hit home without my knowing it. Lee 


had learned to watch my mouth, and by the 
time he was a year old he could show me 
about six objects as I named them. From 
then on he has been lip reading, and can 
understand nearly anything we try to tell 
him. He started trying to say words, but 
very few were understandable to people 
other than ourselves. 

Mrs. O—, Lee is in the same dormitory 
with Jonathan, and in Miss Templeman’s 
class. We met Jonathan and Mr. O— 
in September. Mr. O. got Jonathan to say. 
“T want some gum,” and we were tickled to 
pieces. Congratulations on having such a 
brilliant and handsome son. We stayed in 
St. Louis a week and learned to know Jona- 
than quite well. We took him and Lee out 
every afternoon to ride Lee’s bike. They 
both seemed to enjoy it. 

Miss Templeman says that Lee loves his 
work and tries very hard. We were quite 
proud of him when he took part in a dem- 
onstration at the meeting of the National 
Forum on Deafness and Speech Pathology. 


Mrs. I. T., ALABAMA. 


A Prize for a Drawing 


Kappy, fourteen, attends the New Or- 
leans Day School for the Deaf. 

The roundabout arrived several days ago, 
and I have enjoyed the letters so much. 
Miss MacD’s story of a deaf pupil is very 
interesting, and has the happy ending that 
we all like. This one is especially appeal- 
ing, because it gives us the hope that our 
deaf children, too, may have a normal, 
happy life despite their handicap. 

In February I sent a drawing of Kappy’s 
to an art school here, that advertised a con- 
test. A girl's head was published, and 
amateurs were invited to copy it and sub- 
mit their drawings. Kappy received a grade 
of 90% on her drawing, which pleased her 
very much. She enjoys drawing, and | 

(Continued on page 722) 
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The Auditory Outlook 


FOR THE HARD OF HEARING 


London’s Latest Ordeal, The Flying Bomb 


By ArtHuUR HEDLEY 


have arranged to spend a long week-end 

with my brother in London on the very 
day following Londoners’ first experience 
of the Flying Bomb. As our train reached 
London I noticed some plate-layers looking 
anxiously into the heavens; and the first 
thing I saw on the railway platform was 
the warning with which one had become so 
familiar during the Blitz—‘Raid in Prog- 
ress. 


I: was my fortune, or misfortune, to 


A Concert Under Fire 


Entering an auto-bus I was soon made 
aware of something taking place that was 
wrapped in deep mystery. I noticed that 
most Londoners were carrying their steel 
helmets—a sure sign of danger. Switching 
on my hearing aid, I heard the conductress 
speaking of some mysterious pilot-less 
planes which had wrought terrible damage 
and caused great loss of life during the 
night. Still the seriousness of the situation 
did not come home to me, and before pro- 
ceeding to my destination I decided to at- 
tend the dinner hour concert at the Na- 
tional Art Gallery, in Trafalgar Square. A 
great crowd had gathered to hear a popu- 
lar Belgian String Quartet. While they 
were tuning up, the awful wail of the siren 
on Trafalgar Square penetrated the build- 
ing, and the instrumentalists, remembering 
possibly the terror and tragedy of the pre- 
vious night, looked ominously at each oth- 
er. Not a person moved, and for an hour 
we were so enraptured with the music that 
all thought of danger vanished. 

On arriving at my brother’s home I got 
the first authentic news of the pilot-less 
planes, which the American lads aptly nick- 
named Doodle-bugs. I found my loved 
ones had been up all night, and although 


they had been through all the horrors and 
terrors of the Blitz, this new experience 
seemed far worse. It was so strange, mys- 
terious, inexplicable. That night I was to 
have my first experience of Doodle-bugs. 
About 10 p.m. the alert sounded, to be 
followed almost immediately by a terrific 
barrage from hundreds of guns. From 
within the house we watched the bombs al- 
most skimming the house-tops, with their 
tails all aglow in the darkness. If the 
whole machine was aglow it revealed that 
the engine was exhausted, and would fall 
to explode any minute. We dived for safe- 
ty anywhere when we saw one was about to 
crash to the ground. That night they came 
over every few minutes, and it was not 
until 6 a.m, next morning we heard the 
‘all clear,’ only to hear the alert again a 
few minutes later, and to experience terror 
by day as well as by night. 


A Night of Wonder and Terror 


It was a night of wonder as well as of 
terror, for the whole sky was ablaze with 
searchlights. A bomb gripped by the fin- 
gers of light, and shells bursting all around 
it was a wonderful sight, but when it was 
too near for safety one waited for the worst 
and hoped for the best. During my five 
days’ visit, the sight of those bombs and 
their effects became all too familiar. There 
was the alarming noise of the engine, the 
flame belching behind the bombs, the even- 
tual dive being followed by a red flash, a 
rising pall of smoke, the dull thud of the 
explosion, and then sad reflections as one 
thought of the immediate scenes of desola- 
tion, suffering and sorrow. In a moment of 
time hundreds were rendered homeless: 
many were killed or suffocated; and a 
greater number suffered from shock, bro- 
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ken limbs, or severe cuts or bruises. 

No matter where one went, the danger 
of death was ever present. Some bombs 
came silently and without warning; others 
could be heard approaching from a long 
distance. With my hearing aid I could hear 
them about half a mile away, but persons 
with good hearing heard them at least a 
minute before they became audible to me. 
To be caught out in the open when the bar- 
rage was on was a nerve-shattering experi- 
ence—and yet so insignificant compared 
with what our lads have endured overseas. 
One felt for the poor mothers who, when 
out for a walk with their children, would 
be terrified: by a sudden crashing of the 
guns. I was helping a nephew to put a 
support to his rose-tree in the front gar- 
den, when a terrific gun-fire opened up 
overhead. On the pavement we saw a ter- 
ror-stricken mother with her two small 
children. In a moment we had them with- 
in the shelter of our home. Travelling in 
a tram, I saw the driver looking anxious, 
a bomb was coming straight at us. He 
switched off, and we all ducked beneath 
our seats and were greatly relieved when 


we found we had missed it by a few sec-' 


onds. It skimmed the roofs of the houses 
and crashed in the next street. 


Ruin and Tragedy 


My visit was not without tragedy for 
my loved ones. Visiting the home of my 
youngest brother I found it blasted; every 
window was blown out and the roof was 
without tiles. His daughter was injured 
and his wife suffering as the result of three 
successive blastings and the stress and 
strain of the past five years. I went on to 
the home of my aunt and uncle—the par- 
ents of Dr. Herbert Lockyer—well known 
in America as a preacher and author—and 
there met their son, whose wife had just 
been killed by an unexploded shell, which 
wrecked his home at the same time. My 
stay was prolonged to. attend the funeral. 
The old home where my aged parents had 
lived was a sad spectacle and I felt grate- 
ful that they had been taken before their 
house was laid in ruins. 
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When my_visit came to an end it was 
with relief, and yet with deep sympathy, for 
all Londoners, that I left one of the worst 
hit boroughs behind and made my way to 
catch my train for home. But the end was 
not yet, for as I was walking to my Lon. 
don station a bomb crashed just ahead of 
me, and an almost indescribable scene of 
ruin, suffering and sorrow lay before my 
very eyes. Old and young were trapped in 
offices, restaurants, stores, and one came 
upon typists stunned and bleeding, and men 
and women distraught because of the un- 
known fate of loved ones and friends. 

It was with real gratitude that I lay down 
on my own bed that night to anticipate 
a long, undisturbed rest. But it was not to 
be, for ’round about midnight I was awak- 
ened with a great flash of light which lit 
up the room, and this was followed by a 
tremendous explosion, which made me 
think the end had come at last. It was a 
flying bomb which had gone astray and 
had landed in a field at the back of the 
house. Fortunately no one was hurt, though 
many windows were blasted out in the 
vicinity. 

Since that day I have visited London on 
three occasions, and each occasion was not 
without its adventures with flying bombs. 
The Government has now revealed publicly 
that 8,000 bombs came over in 80 days, 
rendering over one million people home- 
less. Thousands of houses have been to- 
tally destroyed and 900,000 houses have 
been damaged. The conditions under 
which tens of thousands of Londoners are 
now living must be seen to be believed. 


Heroism and Devotion to Duty 


But I want to turn to the brighter side 
of the story. There was the fine rescue 
work by the civil defense services: the Na- 
tional Fire Service, the Heavy and Light 
Rescue Services, the Police, and the War- 
dens. These worked together magnificently. 
The rescue workers dug day and night, 
never ceasing if there were the least chance 
of saving human life. Every incident was 
an inspiration; one saw displays of splen- 
did heroism and great devotion to duty. I 
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saw firemen utterly indifferent to their own 
safety, searching amid the ruins of a great 
tenement building which looked as though 
it might collapse any moment. I saw the 
fine work of the American lads in doing all 
that was possible to help the sufferers. Jeep 
after jeep went away, taking the dying, the 
wounded, the stunned, the homeless to the 
hospitals, the rest centres, They deserved 
the very high tribute of praise paid to them 
by our Prime Minister, the Right Hon. 
Winston Churchill. All services were un- 
tiring in their efforts to alleviate suffering. 
The homeless were quickly conveyed to 
rest centres where they were cared for till 
fixed up in another home. There was a 
Travelling Laundry Unit, where as many as 
500 people in one day availed themselves 
of its facilities. A Travelling Laundry 
Unit was a boon to hundreds of people 
covered with dust and full of bruises. The 
full story of the heroism, devotion, self 
sacrifice of thousands of civil defense work- 
ers will never be adequately told. Their 
finest reward is the consciousness that they 
were not found wanting in the hour of crisis 
and danger. 


Quiet Heroism of the Common People 


Then there was the quiet heroism of the 
common people. Through these five terri- 
ble years in the Front Line, millions of 
women have refused to leave their homes, 
unless absolutely compelled to do so. They 
felt their duty was to be by their husbands 
and see that they were cared for. Think of 
it—the majority of those women have not 
had a holiday for five years! To go shop- 
ping was to risk one’s life, for so many 
were killed or injured while waiting in a 
queue to be served. But bombs or no 
bombs: they must have dinner ready for 
their husbands and sons and daughters. 
Thus during a lull you would see the wom- 
en hurrying to the shopping centre, hoping 
to get back before the next bomb came 
over. I saw one amusing but touching in- 
cident. A house had been blasted badly, 
it looked a sorry sight, but there was the 
housewife whitening her front doorstep. 
It was the only part of the outside of 
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the house that looked respectable, and she 
deserved the highest credit for her cleanli- 
ness under such disheartening conditions. 
The Londoners all went about their work 
as usual and were as punctual as possible, 
even though for nights they had hardly had 
a wink of sleep. The transport workers 
were absolutely great; every day had its 
risks and adventures for the drivers of 
trains, trams, auto-cars. They had to learn 
the art of dodging the bombs, sometimes 
beating them by accelerating, at other 
times by slowing down. 


The Churches Carry On 


Then I found that the churches carried 
on as usual. That first Sunday morning of 
the flying bomb menace we hurried to a 
sanctuary which was terribly damaged dur- 
ing the Blitz and has now suffered again. 
Soon the service was disturbed by a flying 
bomb and then by the thunderous crash of 
the guns, but the service proceeded as 
usual. A neighbouring church was a heap 
of rubble but the people turned up for 
early communion. It was impossible to 
hold this, as the sacramental vessels were 
under the debris. The people went home 
and put on their over-alls and returned with 
mops, brooms, and brushes. With the aid 
of rags, wood, and nails they fixed up the 
church organ, and after hours of hard 
labour pools of water were mopped up, the 
rubble removed, and all in time for the 
evening service. The men and boys have 
replaced 18,400 tiles, and have 11,000 yet 
to put on. 

Another Sabbath spent in London was a 
moral and a spiritual tonic. I attended an 
evening service in one of the worst-hit 
areas in the heart of London. Several 
bombs had fallen only a few hours before, 
and rescue workers were still busy. Every 
strange noise caused the people to look up 
into the sky to see if it was another Doodle- 
bug. As I went down into the hall—the 
church above was in ruins—I expected to 
find perhaps a dozen scared worshippers. 
But no, there were at least 150 people pres- 
ent, and although most of them had suf- 

-(Continued on page 724) 
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Music and Our Hearing Aids 


Il. The Second Coming of Science 


(Continued front November) 


By ArtHur S. GARBETT 


what they have done to prepare the 

way for effective electrical earphones, 
we ended up, in the previous article, in the 
Golden Age of Greece. At that time, the 
foundations of acoustical study emerged 
through the development of music, and the 
age old conflict began between the mutually 
interdependent artist and the scientist. The 
dark came, but with the rise of Christianity 
a new impetus was given to music, eventu- 
ally bringing to light more facts about 
sound phenomena. 


| N OUR story of music and acoustics and 


Music in Early Church Liturgy 


From the first, music played an impor- 
tant part in Church liturgy. ‘Pliny the 
Younger attended some of the midnight 
meetings of the persecuted Christians; and 
tells of joyous singing followed by refresh- 
ments. It sounds like a church social, but 
was actually the celebration of the Lord’s 
Supper and the beginning of the Mass, in 
which music proved to be of paramount 
importance, 

But the Church had many things to con- 
sider besides music. Among other matters 
was the need for a creed based on Chris- 
tian philosophy sufficiently reasonable to 
satisfy scholars versed in Aristotelian 
Logic. The basis of all argument, however, 
was a combination of appeals to the wis- 
dom of the ancients combined with revealed 
religion. The result was authoritarianism. 

In such an atmosphere there was little 
opportunity for either free-thinking, experi- 
mental scientists, or for the creative, intui- 
tive turbulent artists. The Church put a 
ban on learning which lasted for a thou- 
sand years, and was lifted only gradually 
and under pressure during the next five 
centuries. As a result, musical learning be- 
came frozen, and little progress was possi- 
ble. Old learning was revived and often 


distorted. Eventually, music was included 
among the seven arts taught in the schools 
of higher learning, reliance being placed 
largely on the voluminous but not too ac- 
curate Boethius, a sixth century author. 
But new situations developed, and with 
them problems of sound that had to be met. 
The first step was a revival of the Greek 
modes attributed to Bishop Ambrose of 
Milan, who, about the fourth century, re- 
vived four of the old Greek modes, but 
turned them up-scale instead of down, giv- 
ing them the wrong Greek names, and 
bringing about a confusion concerning 
Greek music that has continued until the 
last fifty years or so. By technical means 
too complex to describe, these modes were 
later increased to eight under Pope Greg- 
ory the Great, who ordered a complete re- 
organization and cataloging of ritual music. 


Enter the Pipe Organ 


Bishop Ambrose is also credited with 
having introduced metrical hymns for con- 
gregational use. They were not much like 
ours, but they had a sufficiently sensuous 
appeal to disturb the conscience of St. 
Augustine, who fled from them to the des- 
ert to continue in solitude his agonizing 
dreams of fair women. 

With congregational singing, came also 
the dubious entry of the pipe-organ, to hold 
the vociferous hallelujahs together. It 
caused immense discussion, and the Greek 
Orthodox Church cast it out altogether— 
hence the lovely singing of Russian choirs 
in the untempered Ptolemaic Scale. Such 
organs were known before Christianity, but 
were very small and were excused, like the 
illegitimate baby in “Midshipman Easy,” 
on the ground that they were very little 
ones. But they grew in size with the cathe- 
dral, until, in the \tenth century, they 
achieved the thundering splendor of the 
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great organ in the Winchester Cathedral. 

According to the tenth century poet- 
monk, Wulstan, this appalling monster had 
twenty-six bellows worked by seventy per- 
spiring blowers, “each inciting the others 
to drive the wind up with all his strength.” 
It had some four hundred pipes. And in 
such amount did it reverberate that “like 
thunder the iron tones batter the ears” of 
the listeners. Such was the noise that 
“everyone that hears it stops with his hand 
his gaping ears.” And “the noise of it is 
heard throughout the town.” 

Yet with all this noise, the Winchester 
organ and others like it, but not quite so 
huge, had a compass of only two octaves 
pitched in the range of men’s voices, the 
pipes duplicating each other, and having 
varied tone-qualities of open, closed and 
reed-pipes. They played only in unison 
with the slow singing congregation, and 
presiding at the controls were “two breth- 
ern of concordant spirit.” 


The Beginning of Musical Notation 


About the same time, a primitive form 
of vocal harmonizing came in, very crude 
for the first two hundred years or so, but 
destined eventually to emerge in the noble 
art of counterpoint. A little later, came 
the beginnings of our system of notation, 
the only system there is which indicates 
both the pitch and the time-duration of 
notes. Its origin is attributed to Guido 
d’Arezzo, who gave us the vocables, ut, 
(later do) re, mi, fa, etc. These are the 
first syllables of each line of a Latin hymn 
that is the prayer of chilled choristers to 
be spared infected throats and chapped lips 
so that they may the more lustily sing the 
praises of the Lord. 

The year 1,000 A.D. seems to have been 
a turning point in history. It was to have 
been the year of the return of the Messiah 
in glory, the hope of which had buoyed 
Christian hearts all through the years of 
persecution and the troubled centuries of 
Rome’s decline. Church historians tell us 
that as the hope died the hearts of men 
softened a little. Men drew closer together 
as they realized that salvation could come 
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only by prayer, faith and sacrifice, the hard 
way. 

In any event, with the coming of the 
pipe-organ, harmony and notation, all the 
old problems of the Greeks revived once 
more. Men of learning appear, each shed- 
ding a little light in the medieval gloom; 
yet they seem hardly more than Latinized 
names: Johannis Muris, Franco of Cologne, 
Albertus Magnus Glorianus and the like: 
cowled figures walking across the cathedral 
close in the twilight, disappearing into the 
crypts, where their dog-Latin theses lie 
buried and forgotten, or are remembered 
only for the beauty of their many-colored 
lettering. 

But counterpoint developed and spread 
beyond the monastery. By a strange 
chance, the first secular canon known was 
found in England, the home of the free. 
The music was written by John of Forn- 
sete in Reading Abbey about 1230. The 
words bear no author’s name; but they 
have a Chaucerian flavor, and are prophetic 
of the coming Renaissance: 

Sumer is icumen in, 
Lhude sing cuccu! 


The Problem of Dissonance 


The first acoustical problem to be met 
was that of dissonance. To the Greeks, the 
word “harmony” insofar as it applied to 
music had meant the agreeable flow of 
single tones in succession as in a melody; 
but now it meant tones heard in combina- 
tion. 


The pipe organ provided a fixed scale, at 
first of only two octaves in the range of 
men’s voices, but this was enough for a 
start: two octaves out of the nine which 
constitute the total pitch-range of tones 
tolerable to human ears. But they had 
names and numbers, and could be made 
visible as notes on a “staff,” a ladder of 
lines. 

Notation fixed the tones of the organ on 
paper, making them visible as well as audi- 
ble; and the pipe organ fixed the pitch. 
Unaccompanied voices can sing in any 
mode at any convenient pitch, just as we 
sing The Star Spangled Banner without 
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being aware that it is in the key of B-flat 
and in the Major mode. 

Pipe-organs once tuned stay put, and 
voices have to accommodate themselves as 
best they can. These early organs had only 
the diatonic scale—the same as our white 
notes on the piano. If the same conditions 
obtained today and we wanted to sing The 
Star-Spangled Banner with organ accom- 
paniment, it would have to be sung in C- 
Major. If for some reason we wished to 
sing it in the Minor Mode, it would. have 
to be in A-Minor—the sole minor mode 
there is on white notes only. 


The Problem of Scale Making 


So problems of scale-making and har- 
mony arose, and caused a fluttering of 
learning to awaken in the schools which 
never wholly died down, and acoustics once 
more became the object of study. This 
movement was very subdued, however, and 
Guido d’Arezzo is said to have been severe- 
ly punished for reviving the monochord of 
Pythagoras and attempting to tinker with 
scale-formations, and the harmonic combi- 
nations of tones. 


Progress was unbelievably slow, and was 
concerned with little more than was needed 
for the increasing use of the pipe-organ and 
slowly developing harmony. 


If sound were something entirely new in 
these days of scientific research, the whole 
field would be covered at once, by separate 
groups studying all its aspects: pure Theory 
and Nature’s own laws of sound-production 
which exist regardless of human ears; the 
physiological aspects of hearing and its 
properties and limitations; and the uses to 
which such discoveries could be put in 
every day life, including the measurement 
of hearing loss and the production of suit- 
able hearing-aids to palliate the condition. 


Nothing like that occurred, of course, nor 
could occur in the Middle Ages or even 
during the Renaissance. The only dis- 
coveries made related to the voicing and 
tuning of organ pipes, and eventually the 
tuning of other keyboard instruments; and 
problems of harmony arising from the 
growth of counterpoint. 
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Most of the effort went into scale-making 
and tempering; but that is only half the 
problem of hearing. Scale-making articu- 
lates the range of sound between the lowest 
and highest audible tones. We need also to 
know the range of volume between softest 
pianissimo and the loudest tolerable fortis. 
simo. The latter, however, is a very com- 
plicated problem even today, and there was 
no need to consider it in the past. Nor 
indeed could it have been considered at all 
until scale-steps were measured by the deaf 
Sauveur in vibration-frequencies, and a 
more adequate knowledge of physics, in- 
cluding electricity, had developed. 


The Development of Counterpoint 


Another factor entered, however, which 
greatly stimulated research into sound-phe- 
nomena. During the thirteenth century, 
modal counterpoint for unaccompanied 
singing developed very rapidly, and in 
doing so brought with it a new sort of 
“harmony.” This word unfortunately has 
two meanings in music: its general mean- 
ing includes all forms of polyphony cover- 
ing both counterpoint and chord-progres- 
sion; but it now has also the particular 
meaning of chord-building and chord-pro- 
gression as distinct from counterpoint. 

Counterpoint is a horizontal flow of 
combined melodies, meeting, parting in 
undulant movement, sometimes clashing in 
dissonance and melting again into conso- 
nance. Chords are vertical music, built 
trom the bass-note up into pillars and mov- 
ing in blocks of sound. Such formations 
are implied in ali counterpoint but the fact 
was not realized at first, so that harmony 


became a separate element. It grew in im- | 


portance with the growth of the pipe-organ 
and other keyboard instruments—virginals, 
regals, spinets, harpsichords clavichords 
and lutes. With it came sharps and flats, 
inflexions of pitch not used in the church 
modes and not officially recognized by the 
Church even after they crept in one by one. 

The Church modes, eight of them later 
increased to twelve, were all ingenious re- 
arrangements of the seven letter-named 
notes in the diatonic scale: A, B, C, D, E, 
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F, G, a final “A” completing one octave 
and beginning another. Only one acci- 
dental was permitted, a lone B-flat inherited 
from the Greeks. 


Church Modes and Chromatic Scale 


Early in the fourteenth century, a lone 
F-sharp appeared, and was about as wel- 
come as the first slug of spring in a Victory 
garden; but soon after came C-sharp, E- 
flat and finally G-sharp. This with the orig- 
inal B-flat completed the five black keys 
among the white, and produced a very ill- 
tempered chromatic scale of twelve semi- 
tones. Trouble arose at once. Of the 
Church modes, two were found particularly 
suited to the new chordal harmony, and the 
new accidentals were used to modify all 
the other modes into the same pattern of 


‘our present Major and Minor modes. 


Hence the alarm in authoritarian circles 
who saw the whole modal system being 
wiped out. 

But the accidentals brought troubles of 
their own, for the sharps and flats were not 
interchangeable. If you want to transpose 
The Star-Spangled Banner from B-flat Ma- 
jor to E-flat Major, you need an A-flat. 
Nowadays we use a tempered scale in which 
{-flat and G-sharp are interchangeable, but 
this was not possible in the days of the 
pure-tone Ptolemaic scale. Incipient ex- 
perts in acoustics were called in, and late 
in the fifteenth century recommended an 
even-tempered scale. “Your whole-steps in 
the Ptolemaic are uneven,” they said. “You 
have two sorts anyway. You have five 
whole-steps and two semitones altogether, 
but two are in the ratio of 10 to 9, and 
three in the ratio of 9 to 8, and your two 
half-steps are in the ratio of 16 to 15. No 
wonder you have trouble. Even ’em up. 

“Figure it this way: there are twelve 
semitones in the chromatic scale and twelve 
inches in a foot. Fix it so the five whole 
steps are, so to speak, two inches apart and 
the semitones one inch. Then you will have 
an even-tempered scale, with a possible 
twelve major and twelve minor modes, 
twenty-four keys in all in which to modu- 
late freely. That will compensate you for 
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the loss of your archaic modes, and give 
you endless new harmonic combinations in 
exchange.” 

“Yes,” cried the musicians, “but the 
Ptolemaic is Nature’s own scale in which 
people naturally sing. It takes the edge off 
the chords and dulls all the harmonies.” 

The experts shrugged their shoulders and 
walked off. 

Bach’s Fugues 


Two and a half centuries later, Bach 
wrote “Forty-eight Preludes and Fugues” 
to show what could be done with the even- 
tempered scale, doing the job twice over. 
He did a convincing job and the even- 
tempered scale came into general use—but 
not for half a century after Bach died in 
1750. And now the question of tempering 
is open again, for both the experts and the 
musicians were right. Thus the old con- 
flict of the Greeks between the mathematical 
Pythagoreans and the intuitive artists fol- 
lowing Aristoxenos is on again. 


The pure-tone scale produced harmonies 
like the pie that mother baked—sometimes 
very good and sometimes soggy and sour. 
Chord-progressions in the even-tempered 
scale are like the pies made for quantity- 
production that you see in the chain gro- 
cery store. Lots of them and uniformly 
mediocre. 


The matter of harmony seems remote 
from earphone-construction, but it is not. 
It is the very heart of the matter. 


Music Is a Form of Speech 


Consider. Music is a form of speech. In 
speech, however, voices rise and fall and 
use inflexions without regard to pitch- 
variations. In music, these variants move 
in scale-steps, with elaborate care, so that 
if four people are singing at once the re- 
sult will be a harmonious blend of voices. 
Each of the four singers in the Quartet 
from “Rigoletto” is singing different words 
to a different tune. If they suddenly 
stopped singing and went on talking, con- 
fusion would be twice confounded: once, 
because they are all talking at once saying 
different things; and once again, because 


(Continued on page 732). 
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HE Service Club is happy to report 

some splendid cooperation from Bor- 

den General Hospital at Chickasha, 
Oklahoma. Captain Walter P. Work, the 
Director of Aural Rehabilitation at that 
center, has sent five short articles from men 
who have received treatment and training 
there, together with a fine assortment of 
photographs. Because the Club is neces- 
sarily limited in space, and because we are 
anxious to do full justice to this fine mate- 
rial, we have arranged to issue only a part 
of it this month and to hold the rest for 
January. 

A list of the personnel at Borden ap- 
peared in this column in October. Since 
that time the rapid expansion has con- 
tinued, and the following additions are 
reported: 


Otological Staff 

Captain Earl H. Phillips, M.C. 
Lip Reading Department 

Miss Mary Jane Bope 
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The Service Club 


Miss Marguerite M. Schmelter 

Miss Barbara Mae Smith 

Miss Dorothy Ayers 

Mr. Chester M. Shaffer 
Auricular Training Department 

Miss Katherine Kelly 

Mrs. Elaine Szymoniak 

Mr. Harry S. Wise 

Miss Helen F. Harris (by transfer from the 

Speech Correction Department) 

Speech Correction Department 

Miss Bettie McClelland 

Miss Sue Scott 


THE PROGRAM AT CHICKASHA 
Introduction 

The Aural Rehabilitation Program at 
Borden General Hospital, Chickasha, Okla- 
homa, is acquiring maturity. The staff 
feels that the various activities can best be 
described by the officer and enlisted per- 
sonnel who are now participating in the 
program. 

The hospital photographer has been kind 
enough to supply pictures of various phases 
of activity. 


T /4 (NOW 2ND LT.) ROBERT BAUGHMAN GIVES AN INDIVIDUAL LIP READING LESSON 
AT BORDEN 
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THE STUDENTS IN THIS ADVANCED CLASS IN LIP READING ARE OBVIOUSLY ENJOYING 
THE LESSON. PFC. ARMIN TURECHEK IS THE INSTRUCTOR 


The first contributor, Private William E. 
Dennis, is from the Army Air Field at 
Great Bend, Kansas, the C.B.1. Theatre of 
War. 


WHY LIP READING? 


By Private E. DENNIS 


Lip reading! What is it? What does it 
mean to you? But, most of all, what can 
it do for you? 

To most of us the very mention of lip 
reading instruction brought to our minds 
books, pencils, home work and lots of 
boresome hours. We thought lip reading 
useless, impractical and a waste of time. 
We soon realized that this assumption was 
untrue. 

Our first lessons were individual ones. 
This was important, since I am sure that 
most of us would have felt uneasy and self- 
conscious had we been started in group 
classes. Further, the instructors are able 


to give their undivided attention to us at a 
period when we need it so much. These 
first lessons consisted mostly of the funda- 
mentals of sound formation and how they 
appeared on the lips. 


At the end of this period of basic train- 
ing (which varies with skill and achieve- 
ment) if progress has been satisfactory the 
student is “graduated” to a small group 
class. General discussions are held on cur- 
rent events, topics of the day, Army organ- 
ization, progress of the war on various 
fronts and many other subjects. The in- 
structor keeps our attention continuously 
by having us take an active part. Soon we 
participate in larger group classes. Since 
our ability to read lips has improved, we 
are able to discuss and grasp more detailed 
and complex subjects. In fact, before we 
know it, we are capable of understanding 
most everything. 

As this course is finished, it is evident 
that we have gained something that money 
cannot buy. I, for one, realize that I am 
acquiring something while I am young 
that will in later years repay itself a thou- 
sand-fold. 

* * * 

Thank you, Private Dennis, for your 
vivid account. Teachers are sure to be 
stimulated by your description of the sys- 
tematic progress, and students encouraged 
by your realistic viewpoint. 
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MR. JOHN K. DUFFY CONDUCTS A CLASS IN AURICULAR TRAINING, USING A GROUP 
HEARING AID 


Pfc. Stanley K. Schwarz, of the A.AF., 
is unassigned at present. His paper, which 
follows, provides a convincing reply to 
those persons who state, as did a writer in 
The California News a few months ago: 
“There is no such thing as ‘training’ the 
hearing.” 

LEARNING TO LISTEN 


By Prec. STANLEY K. ScHWaRz 


“I won’t wear a hearing aid under any 
circumstances!” 

Such was my attitude when I arrived 
here at Borden General Hospital six weeks 
ago. It extended not only to the wearing 
of an aid, but also to the training program. 
At best, it could be described as uncoopera- 
tive. 

Last week, at my own request, I was 
fitted with an aid. As I explained to the 
people in charge here, I wanted one be- 
cause I realized how it helps make my 
life much more full. 

What caused this complete reversal of 
attitude? The answer is easy; auricular 
training. Through the training received 
in this course I learned that I was foolish 
to live in just a “half-world”; use of a 
hearing aid plus intelligent listening could 


and would restore to me most of what I 
had missed since my loss last February. 

Those who work with this subject know 
these things, but to me it was something of 
a minor miracle. Having lost my hearing 
overseas, I did not at first miss the more 
familiar sounds of living here at home, 
simply because I hadn’t heard them for so 
long over there prior to my loss. But 
when I came home and could see a train 
and not be able to hear its many noises, 
I began to realize a part of what I was 
missing. Then, in my first auricular train- 
ing class, using an ear-phone, I heard such 
old sounds as a train whistle, the squeak 
of a door, and more important to me, cer- 
tain notes that I was missing in my favorite 
records. As the class went on, gradually I 
learned to anticipate sounds and soon was 
“hearing” them in my mind. At the sug- 
gestion of my instructor, I began testing 
this new power outside of class. Formerly, 
I had not heard the whistle blown here at 
set times each day. I listened for it and 
soon was able to identify the sounds that 
came to me. At first I had to strain, but 
application of my auricular training now 
has me conditioned to a point where I hear 
without consciously listening. 
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In civilian life my hobby was collecting 
and playing classical records. To my great 
surprise, I have discovered that even then, 
when my hearing was normal, | had been 
missing many of the secondary nuances 
which contribute so much to a deeper ap- 
preciation of fine music. Again, in lip 
reading, the great improvement I have 
been able to make proves the value of 
auricular training; by integrating the two 
senses, sight and sound, instead of just 
sight, I am grasping many times more than 
before. 

In this way a rather curious thing comes 
about: I believe that some of us who are 
hard-of-hearing, and have had our listening 
trained, sometimes actually hear more than 
people with normal hearing who have not 
been trained. We have known what it is 
to be shut away from the sounds that the 
normally hearing person takes for granted. 
When we begin using a hearing aid and 
put into practice what we have ‘been taught 
in auricular training, we know how to listen 
and we do a good job of it for the first time. 

* * * 

The Service Club appreciates that story. 

Those of us who have learned, as Pfc. 
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Schwarz has, how very useful even a small 
amount of hearing may be made through 
intelligent training, are glad to have his 
testimony. May the time soon come when 
everybody who has even a fragment of 
sound perception, especially all the chil- 
dren, will have access to skilled teaching 
which may make that fragment serviceable. 


* * * * 


SERVICE CLUB OVERSEAS 


Club headquarters at the Volta Bureau 
were much gratified recently to receive the 
following letter, addressed to the Volta 
Bureau’s President, Dr. Elbert A. Gruver. 


THE VICTORIAN LEAGUE FOR THE 
HARD OF HEARING 
19 Russell Street 
Melbourne, C 1, Australia. 
Dear Dr. GRuvER: 

The Victorian League for the Hard of Hearing, 
about a year ago, founded a Services Branch, 
membership of which is open to “both men and 
women Members and Ex-Members of the Defense 
Forces of Australia and her Allies”; the principal 
object of the Branch is to promote the well-being 
of Service personnel deafened during this war 
or the previous one. 

We are very pleased to express our appreciation 
of “The Service Club” as appearing in the July 

(Continued on page 730) 
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Molly Mather’s Mail Box 


of one who would write “timely” 

messages to the readers of a monthly 
magazine, and the best policy, probably, 
would be to discuss only intangibles, for 
by the time the magazine is in the mail the 
burning questions touched upon are burned 
out and settled, and something else is flick- 
ering. When I read over the introduction 
to the November Mail Box, all about the 
World Series, I thought, “Goodness, no- 
body will know what I am talking about 
at this date. Now that everybody is steamed 
up over the political battle, the baseball 
battle is old stuff.” But by the time the 
December issue is in the mail, the political 
question will have settled itself, at least 
insofar as the President-elect is concerned. 
Nevertheless, I should like to go on record 
—and even get out on “a limb—with the 
assertion that I hope and believe President 
Roosevelt will be re-elected. As I am writ- 
ing on election day, it is impossible to write 
anything without having this thought up- 
permost in mind. It may be globalony, 
but I cannot help thinking of all the people 
around the world who are watching this 
election in the United States, and I know 
what astonishment many of them will feel 
if we repudiate a great leader at this time. 
Letters from many foreign countries come 
to my desk; and without exception the 
writers express unbounded admiration and 
invincible respect for our President. Here 
is a letter written in Australia in August. 
which expresses conviction as to his re- 
election. It is interesting to me now, in 
November, and I hope it will still sound so 
a month from now: 


[ot om are many pitfalls in the way 


An Australian View of Our Election 


Thank you for the nice things you said 
of Australia. I could wish we deserved 
them. Anyway, our fighting men do. But 
I doubt if Australians as a whole are as 
kind to each other as Americans seem to be. 
|Good heavens, has she read any Ameri- 
can newspapers lately?—-M.M.] Yes, I’m 


sure you're right in saying you and we are 
fundamentally alike—except that Ameri- 
cans vary so much more than we... An 
American editor once told me that no mat- 
ter how hard I tried I’d never understand 
American politics. Broadly speaking, 1 
think he was wrong. Just for one thing, no 
American of note can write a book on 
U.S. A.’s foreign or domestic policies with- 
out our papers reprinting it. It’s Sumner 
Welles at present. But an Australian jour- 
nalist, Richard Hughes, after spending three 
months in Washington for the express pur- 
pose of assimilating U. S. A. politics, and 
after living two years in America, wrote: 
“American and Australian politics are 
practically identical, the only major dif- 
ference being that, after prolonged study, 
Australian politics are understandable.” 

Anyhow, I did know—I’m speaking now 
only of myself, my intuition (like Hitler’s) 
—that Willkie was going to be counted out 
before he was, because I knew the Republi- 
cans would never swallow his foreign pol- 
icy, apart from other issues. I regretted his 
elimination, as, if there had been a Re- 
publican swing, he was the only Republi- 
can who would be any good to us (Un- 
selfish, aren't 1? But “us” really means 
the whole civilized world.) Then I realized 
that Willkie’s elimination meant F. D. R.’s 
certain election, provided he ran. So it 
really is better from our viewpoint. The 
material stacked against F. D. R. was too 
poor. 

I. F.. MELBouRNE, Victoria, AUSTRALIA. 


Have You Read Ern Malley? 


There is a lot more in the letter that is 
perfectly fascinating; and enclosed in the 
bulky envelope are clippings from Austral- 
ian newspapers, very enlightening articles, 
most of them. Several of them made me 
blush, because it seemed the writers were 
more fair to Americans than some Ameri- 
can writers have been to Australians. On 
one clipping I seized with glee. It tells 
about the Ern Malley hoax. news of which 
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has already reached these shores. (See 
the New Yorker for November 4.) 


It seems that two young men, Lieuten- 
ant James McAuley and Corporal Harold 
Stewart, both of whom had contributed 
poetry to Australian literary journals, got 
together one day, apparently in the military 
hospital where Stewart is a patient, and, to 
quote an Australian reporter, “discussing 
with mutual distaste the gradual decay of 
meaning and craftsmanship in modern po- 
etry,” they decided to carry out a serious 
literary experiment to ascertain whether 
those who praised so lavishly the “humor- 
less nonsense” of some contemporary po- 
etry could tell the real product from “con- 
sciously and deliberated concocted non- 
sense.” With the aid of a collection of 
books that happened to be around, the two 
writers produced the whole of “Ern Mal- 
ley’s tragic life work” in one afternoon. 
Opening books at random, they chose 
words and phrases haphazardly, and wove 
them into nonsensical sentences. They then 
wrote “a pretentious and meaningless pref- 
ace.” According to their own statement, 
the first three lines of one poem were taken 
from an American report on the drainage 
of breeding grounds of mosquitoes. 

Here is an extract from the “poems.” 


SYBILLINE 

The rabbit’s foot I carried in my left pocket 

Has worn a haemmorhage in the lining. 

The bunch of keys I carry with it 

Jingles like the fate in my omophagic ear; 

And when I stepped clear of the solid basalt, 

The introverted obelisk of night, 

I seized upon this Traumdeutung as a sword 

To hew a passage to my love. 

Inventing a fictitious sister for “Ern Mal- 
ley,” McAuley and Stewart sent the 
“poems” to the Angry Penguins, an ultra 
literary magazine published in Adelaide. 
“Ern Malley’s” sister informed the editor 
that the poems had been found after the 
tragic death of Ern, who was represented 
to have been a garage mechanic and in- 
surance salesman. The Angry Penguins de- 
voted thirty pages of its autumn issue to 
“the commemoration of the Australian 
poet, Ern Malley.” Harry Roskolenko, an 
American poet, who is in Australia with 
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the American Army, selected two of the 
Ern Malley poems for inclusion in the Aus- 
tralian poetry number of the American 
magazine Voices. When the hoax was re- 
vealed, Roskolenko, along with the editor 
of Angry Penguins, claimed that the hoax- 
ers had hoaxed themselves by writing po- 
ems of which they could feel proud. But 
so far, neither McAuley nor Stewart has 
appeared anxious to claim serious recog- 
nition for their “masterpieces of nonsense.” 

All of which reminds me of the time a 
San Francisco business man, annoyed by 
his wife’s devotion to modern art, produced 
one Sunday afternoon a series of futuristic 
oil paintings—he had never touched brush 
to canvas before—and sent them to an art 
exhibit, where they were hailed as the 
works of a master and widely reproduced. 
There was a lot about it in the San Fran- 
cisco papers at the time. 


More About Family Gatherings 


This same letter from Australia goes on, 

I can’t get C. A. H.’s letter in the Feb- 
ruary VOLTA REVIEW out of my mind. I 
worry about her as well as about my own 
affairs (affairs without an e) and I'd like 
to try to help. She speaks of her boredom 
and isolation at family gatherings, when 
she is left out of the conversation. I won- 
der if she has ever tried concentrating on 
the varied expressions of those whom she 
can’t hear?—not just in the family gath- 
erings, and not as a means of lip reading 
conversation, but as pure entertainment in 
gauging their subject of discourse and dis- 
secting their characters psychologically. 
This is a really interesting occupation, if 
one has attained the forties, but even a 
young girl like C. A. H. might find it worth 
trying. 

Again, is it always necessary to be the 
listener? One can make a practice of col- 
lecting and remembering family and other 
jokes, which occur daily, often when only 
a few members of the family are present, 
and which, related with vim and confi- 
dence, would hold the attention of all listen- 
ers. As the narrator knows the point of 
these jokes, she has no need to strain to 
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hear in order to laugh, but cannot help 
doing so when she sees the others laugh. 
And laughter, especially laughter in com- 
pany, is salutary. 

C. A. H. is doubtless more necessary to 
her immediate family and to others than 
are many women and men who can hear 
quite well. It’s an aphorism and a cliché 
too to say that the world takes us at our 
own valuation; but it does. I think it would 
help C. A. H. to count, one by one, the 
talents or qualities, or uses to others she 
has within herself—and her letter reveals 
that she has plenty—and list them side by 
side with her hearing disability and any 
faults she may think she has. It’s 100 to 1 
that the former will vastly outnumber the 
latter. Why, then, has C. A. H. any need 
' to feel she must be content to be ignored? 
But if she accepts the present position with 
the family, the family will accept her at 
her own present valuation. 

It’s hard to acquire confidence when 
one’s ears go on strike. It’s hard because 
99.99% of people regard the inability to 
hear as something one could help if one 
tried. There’s no way to alter their atti- 
tude, apart from lipreading, and those of 
us who once heard clearly can understand 
it in a way, as we probably held it ourselves 
at one time. But there is no need for us 
to accept the world’s unconscious verdict 
and to count ourselves out. 

In C. A. H.’s case, as I understand the 
situation, her family see an outwardly con- 
tented C. A. H., apparently absorbed in her 
own thoughts, or, as she mentions, in her 
little niece, and they doubtless think she is 
not interested in the talk. You have just 
put on too good an act, C. A. H. Tell your 
family, write out for them in your best 
style—you CAN write—your viewpoint of 
your difficulties. It’s obvious you haven't 
done this. You are taking it for granted 
that they know what you suffer, and no 
hearing person does know this. 

I have had a head teeming with other 
suggestions I could voice! 

I. F., MELBOURNE, AUSTRALIA. 


There is a new idea in that suggestion, 
at least it is new to me. I doubt that I ever 
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made a conscious effort to evolve for myself 
a ladder by which to climb over the barri- 
cade that undoubtedly shuts the severely 
hard of hearing person off from a family 
gathering. Aside from lip reading, of 
course, which is the obvious means of com- 
munication, I’ve never tried to manufacture 
and collect contributions that I myself 
could make to the entertainment of the 
assembly. It’s worth thinking about, espe- 
cially if one thinks of it in terms of actual 
contributions and not in terms of a plea 
for notice. 


“New Frontiers of the Mind” 


Here’s a pat on the back, combined with 
a slight wallop that came in the mail just 
the other day. 


Dear Molly Mather: 
I would be less than candid if I did not 


admit that when I first subscribed to the 


Vota Review / was not very hopeful that 
I would ever become an enthusiastic reader 
of your magazine. I was still a “hearing 
person,” although my hearing hung pre- 
cariously and was as unstable as a problem 
child, even with the best hearing aid I could 
get. Yet I soon found myself reading the 
Votta Review from cover to cover, and 
really becoming interested in the material 
I found. I found your column stimulating, 
and got quite a kick out of some of the 
things you published and some of those 
you wrote yourself. I cannot say whether 
Molly Mather is a name or a person, but 
to me she appears to be a very realistic 
personality. 

When we spout the miseries brought on 
by the onslaught of deafness, few of us like 
to hear the truth as to why deafness affects 
us as it does when others seem to be able 
to take it in their stride. So when you ex- 
pressed the thought, several months ago, 
that what we really miss is not so much 
hearing the other fellow talk as hearing 
ourselves talk, you hit the apple in the core. 
You called it holding the center of the 
stage. When we get over the fact that we 
cannot always carry the ball, but must 
take our stand on the sidelines, perhaps 

(Continued on page 726) 
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December, 1944 


“The time has come,” the walrus said, “to talk of many things; 
Of shoes—and ships—and sealing wax—of cabbages and kings.” 


Hearing Conservation in Indiana 

“Hearing Testing—The First Step in 
Conservation” is the title of a bulletin is- 
sued in August 1944 by Indiana State 
Teachers College. Indiana’s “Special Classes 
Law,” passed in 1933, provided for the 
annual testing of school children and for 
appropriate follow up measures. In 1941, 
shortage of trained personnel and scientific 
equipment prompted the four state educa- 
tional institutions, including the Indiana 
State Teachers College, to offer their serv- 
ices to the public school systems to carry 
on this work; and in 1944 a “traveling 
hearing consultant” was provided. This 
consultant service will be offered to all 
schools requesting the hearing services of 
the four state institutions. The program 
includes a pre-testing meeting of school 
officials, teachers and health officers; a 
testing program; a post-testing meeting of 
parents, teachers, physicians, nurses and 
other interested citizens of the community; 
post-testing conferences with parents, teach- 
ers, doctors and nurses of children found 
to have significant hearing losses; encour- 
agement of all meetings, group and indi- 
vidual, toward the preparation of a capable 
member of the community to carry on the 
testing and therapeutic program for that 
community as soon as necessary equipment 
can be obtained. The State of Indiana per- 
mits the setting up of special‘classes for the 
training of children with hearing handi- 
caps if there are ten or more children in 
the school who have a loss which is the re- 
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sult of a physical disability. The state agrees 
to pay three-fourths of the excess cost of 
setting up this class. The bulletin outlines 
the entire state program, which inciudes 
speech and hearing clinics. 


Mrs. F. W. G. Gilby 


Mrs. F. W. G. Gilby, wife of a pioneer 
English educator of the deaf, died in 
Georgetown, British Guiana, August 27. 
Mrs. Gilby had accompanied her husband 
to far places of the world during the later 
years of his life when he established mis- 
sions and schools for the deaf in South 
Africa, Jamaica, Trinidad, and British 
Guiana. They were married in London 
in 1892, and lived there many years, 
as Mr. Gilby held the post of Examiner 
of Schools for the Deaf as well as the 
chaplaincy of St. Saviour’s Church. Mrs. 
Gilby was her husband’s constant com- 
panion and assisted him in all phases of 
his work. They had retired on a pension 
and were settled in “a pretty little flat” at 
Bath, when, in 1937, they learned that there 
were 400 deaf in the Island of Jamaica and 
“no one to look after them.” Although they 


‘ had both reached their seventies, they de- 


cided to set forth on this new adventure. 
They spent five years in Jamaica, and then 
moved on to Trinidad and British Guiana. 
They had been in British Guiana since De- 
cember, 1943; and in February, 1944, had 
organized the British Guiana Association 


in Aid of the Deaf and Dumb. 
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ORDER NOW 


Soon Ready for Distribution 


JANE WALKER’S BOOK 
of 


Lip Reading Practice Material 


Word exercises, phrase exercises, question 
and answer exercises, striking informa- 
tive material, prepared by an out- 
standing teacher. 


One of the best books of lip reading 
material the Volta Bureau has issued. 


Published by the Volta Bureau from the 
Jane Walker Memorial Fund 


Price, $1.00 


Order from the Volta Bureau 


LIP READING FOR THE DEAFENED 
ADULT—GRADE IV 
By Cora Elsie and Rose Kinzie 


This book represents the starting point for the 
average adult. It contains a course of 36 care- 
fully graded lessons, with stories and exercises on 
Homophenous Words, all of highest quality. Full 
directions are given for the use of the book in 
home study. 

“The most comprehensive book on the subject 
thus far available.”—-Hygiene Magazine. 


362 pages, cloth, price $4.00 postpaid. 


Order from 
CORA ELSIE KINZIE 
P. O. Box 2044 Seattle 11, Washington 


CONVERSATION PRACTICE 
CARDS 


Prepared by Augustus Knight 


Group work for 2 to 8 lip reading pupils 


12 sets of 8 cards each, with topical sentences 
based on every day conversation 
Directions included 


Price, per set of 104 cards—$1.00 
Order from 


THE VOLTA BUREAU 
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Go to School! 

One out of every four youngsters from 
14 through 17 years old was at work last 
winter full time or part time. Millions of 
high school age boys and girls got less 
than their full quota of school opportuni- 
ties. It was good to have their help. It 
would be nice to have it again. But can 
we afford it? 

These are the people on whom we must 
depend, in the years ahead, for the knowl. 
edge and understanding the Nation will 
need to solve its many post-war problems 
and to fill its industrial needs. We help 
ourselves when we help them to get all the 
school experiences they can crowd into their 
younger years. From a Handbook issued 
by the U. S. Office of Education. 

Even now, at this moment when our gal- 
lant fighters are locked in battles around 
the world; even now, when our total ener- 
gies at home must be focused on producing 
the vast materials of war; even now, we say 
to our boys and girls; Go to school. 

Go to school, and learn all you can from 
your teachers, your books, your labora- 
tories, and your schoolmates. Learn how 
people live together harmoniously, work to- 
gether creatively, play together joyously, 
and think together courageously. 

Knowing such things will be of far great- 
er value to you than any dollars and cents 
you earn now. Understanding such things, 
you will be able to take hold of the peace 
we win, and molding it with your young 


hands and hearts make it the beginning mi. 


of a never-ending great adventure. 
Katherine F. Lenroot and 


John W. Studebaker. 


Hearing Tests for College Students 


The Rushmore Beacon reports that all 
freshmen entering the University of South 


_Dakota this fall were given audiometric 


tests by Superintendent A. S. Myklebust 


was used, and all students that showed a 
marked hearing loss will be given individu- 
al tests. The tests are part of the univer- 
sity’s regular physical examination. 


| 


of the South Dakota School for the Deaf. 
The 4C Western Electric group audiometer | 
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OLD-STYLE HEARING AID 


A harness of straps to hold a bulky battery 
pack in place . . . binding, irritating wires 
connecting batteries and transmitter. 


from THE NEW MONO-PAC WAY 


The Mono-Pac is simply slipped into a 
pocket or clipped to underclothing. Com- 
1 plete freedom of movement, comfort and 
is) ease. No cumbersome battery pack and 
wires, no battery garment and case. 
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HEARING AID . 


Transmitter Battery Cord. 3 Separate 


Batte Batt 


and. Receiver Case Garment 


THE NEW Beltone M ONO-PAC 


mint @BTHIS 1s ALL YOU HAVE TO WEAR 


MONO-PAC AND RECEIVER 
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FoURTH PRINTING 


Now REApyY 


THE TEACHING 
OF SPEECH 


By G. Sibley Haycock 


The most important and 
comprehensive work avail- 
able on the teaching of 
speech to the deaf. 


Any teacher of the deaf 


attempting to teach speech 


without the help of this book 


1s ignoring her most useful 
tool. 


Through an arrangement 
with the National College 
of Teachers of the Deaf, 
London, the Volta Bureau 
has been able to reprint this 
invaluable work. 


Have you ordered 
your copy? 


Price, $2.00 


THE VOLTA BUREAU 
1537 - 35TH ST., N. W 
WASHINGTON, D. C. 


“services offered and also provides a set of 
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Another Cause of Deafness 


Newsweek for August 28, 1944 offered an 
article concerning research now being done 
by Dr. McAlister Gregg, a prominent eye 
surgeon of Sydney, Australia.’ Dr. Gregg 
has recently presented data to prove his 
theory that children born of mothers who 
had had German measles during pregnancy 
were dangerously subject to cataracts and 
other congenital defects, including deaf 
ness. In the first half of 1941, Dr. Gregg 
noticed an unusually large number of cata- 
racts among infants brought to his office. 
Most of the babies were small and badly 
nourished, and some were born deaf or 
had serious heart defects or other infirmi- 
ties. So similar were their physical char. 
acteristics that Dr. Gregg investigated 78 
cases, and found that the early period of 
pregnancy corresponded with the peak of 
the widespread and severe 1940 epidemic 
of German measles, or rubella, a mild dis. 
ease marked by fever and measle-like rash. 
In every instance the mother had suffered 
from this disease early in her pregnancy. 
most frequently in the first or second 
month. Dr. Gregg is so convinced of the 
importance of this menace that he has gone 
so far as to recommend therapeutic abor- 
tion to save such mothers from giving birth 
to defective children. 


The Hard of Hearing Child 

“New Service for the Hard of Hearing 
Child” is the title of an article by Ciwa 
Griffiths in the May issue of the California 
Journal of Elementary Education. The 
office of Consultant in Education of the 
Hard of Hearing was created in the Cali- 
fornia State Department of Education in 
February, 1944. This article outlines the 


suggestions for the classroom teacher to 
help her in identifying, the hard of hear 
ing child and in providing for him the 
special help he needs. The suggestions - 
excellent, and the article has been reprint 
in pamphlet form now available for dis 
tribution. Copies may be obtained from 
the California State Department of Edu? 
cation, Sacramento. 
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INVEST YOUR HEARING AID DOLLARS CAREFULLY 


It’s not what you pay. originally for a hearing aid that decides whether it is 
expensive . . . it’s the hearing service you get from then on . . . how effective, 
how helpful, how continuous that aid will be for the most important hearing 
in all the world—your hearing. From that viewpoint you will not want to 
experiment . . . you will want to be sure. 


This is why so many with hearing impairments have preferred to invest in the 
uninterrupted, better hearing service provided by Radioear. 


For twenty years Radioear has built only quality hearing aids and has offered 
a service dedicated solely in the interest of better hearing. 


Radioear’s skillful fitting by authorized dealers, trained to give individualized 
service, assures a hearing aid correctly adjusted to your particular require- 
ments. 


Radioear’s careful hearing aid engineering and precision workmanship bring 
comfort, efficiency and operating economy that make it inexpensive to use. 


Radioear’s fifteen minute “on-the-spot” office service for adjustments or im- 
mediate replacement of any part guarantees better hearing constantly. 


Thus when you choose Radioear you get a complete hearing aid service—you 
experience returns on a good hearing aid investment that extend far beyond 
the original purchase. 


So, before you decide how much you should invest initially in-a hearing aid, 
ask for a Radioear demonstration. 


“ANYTHING WORTH HEARING AT ALL IS WORTH HEARING RIGHT” 
Send for the free booklet “What Hearing Aid Engineering Means To You.” 


E. A. MYERS & SONS 
Department W-12 


RADIOEAR BUILDING - 306-308 BEVERLY ROAD 
MOUNT LEBANON - - - PITTSBURGH 16, PA. 


Manufacturers of Vacuum Tube Hearing Aids Since 1924 


ADIOEAR 


QUALITY HEARING AIDS 
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A REVELATION 
to all 


Better Hearing at Prices 


YOU Can Afford! 
VACOLITE Co. 


Acoustical Engineers 


Manufacturers exclusively of HIGH FIDELITY 

and Efficient HEARING AIDS—AUDIOMETERS 

—SOUND EQUIPMENT. Made with materials 
procured under U. S. Government priorities. 


announce 


A NEW EFFICIENT 
VACUUM TUBE HEARING AID 


MODEL A] CASH 
TERMs 


e Complete @ Guaranteed @ Insured e@ 


VACOLITE Hearing Aids will definitely give bet- 
ter hearing to the large majority of hard of hearing. 
If you have any doubt or reason, may we suggest 
you consult an Otologist or ear doctor before or 
after testing a VACOLITE. 


You are welcome without obligation to test any 
VACOLITE Hearing Aid . . . be it MODEL “Z” 
at $47.50 or MODEL VICTORY “E,” another out- 
standing VACOLITE AID at $98.75 complete, 
Other models also available. 
VACOLITE HEARING AIDS are sold na- 
tionally through more than 100 VACOLITE 
offices or representatives throughout the United 
States. 


Investigate Vacolite! 


Some Distributorships available. 
If sincerely interested write or wire 


VACOLITE CoO. 


FACTORY AND LABORATORY 
3001-3003 No. Henderson, Dallas, Texas 


Help the Manpower Situation . . . You May Obtain 
Employment by Using a Hearing Aid. 
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Milwaukee Girls Make Good 


The Milwaukee Journal for October 13, 
1944, featured an article about four deaf 
girls, Violet Kamuchey, Betty Boehler, Av. 
drey Koenig, and Betty Erdnig, former pu. 
pils of the Milwaukee Way School for the 
Deaf; who are employed in the billing de. 
partment of a large department store. They 
operate “sortergraphs,” devices for filing 
sales checks alphabetically, and also have 
charge of the card index files. All of them 
are attending night school at the store, to 
study comptometry and prepare themselves 
for more advanced positions. Before tak- 
ing up their present work, they went 
through a six weeks’ preliminary course in 
filing provided by the store. During this 
period, Mrs. Gwen Flanders, one of their 
teachers at the School for the Deaf, super- 
vised their training and helped them adjust 
to the conditions of their work. Mrs. Flam 
ders also explained their difficulties to the 
hearing girls with whom they were assock 
ated, demonstrating the possibilities and 
pitfalls of lip reading, and helping both 
groups to understand each other. The deaf 
girls all speak ‘and read lips, and have 
had acoustic training. They are adjusting 
themselves well to the requirements of their 
work, and are well liked by their fellow 
workers. 


A Plea for Hearing Tests in Australia 


The entire August 1944 issue of Sound, 
the quarterly magazine published by the 
South Australian Society for the Hard of 
Hearing, Inc., is devoted to deaf and hard 
of hearing children. There is a plea for 
hearing tests of public school children, for 
nursery school instruction of the deaf and 
the hard of hearing, and for compulsory 
special education of all children with hear- 
ing handicaps. Part of the magazine is de- 
voted to a condensation of the article, ““The 
Education of the Acoustically Handicapped 
Child,” by Dr. C. D. O’Connor of the 
Lexington School for the Deaf, which ap- 
peared several years ago in the Journal of 
Exceptional Children. 
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Announcing the New 
ZENITH BONE CONDUCTION HEARING AID 


S 

* American © 
EDICAL 


A totally new, powerful, precision unit built 
especially for the very few who need it. 
Priced at only $10 more, complete! 


Now—to the few whose hearing cannot be adequately 
helped by an air conduction aid, Zenith brings the best 
that modern knowledge and engineering make possible in 
a bone conduction instrument. 

This instrument is in no way a mere adaptation. Years 
of research . . . all Zenith’s experience in “Radionics Exclu- 
sively”... all Zenith’s facilities for precision mass produc- 
tion have gone into its manufacture! Yet it is priced at 
only a fraction of what you would expect to pay! 

The New Bone Conduction Zenith will soon be avail- 
able at all Zenith-franchised dispensers. You owe it to 
yourself to have a demonstration ...to discover the thrill 
of its improved principle of INSTANT PERSONAL AD- 
JUSTMENT. You, yourself, “adjust” this instrument to your 
particular hearing needs—for different voices and sur- 
roundings—as easily as you focus binoculars! ' 

Watch your newspaper for your local dispenser’s an- 


“Seon Available at Zenith-Franchised nouncement of this new unit. Meanwhile, mail convenient 

Dispensers Throughout America coupon for free descriptive literature. 

THE NEW ZENITH 
BONE CONDUCTION HEARING . ALSO AVAILABLE... 

AID BRINGS YOU... The New Zenith Bone-Air Hearing _ plete, Ready to Wear, with New 
Aid, Model A3A. A special instru- | Neutral-Color Earphone and Cord. 
New “Self-Focus”’ External 4-Position ment, the results of extensive re- The New Zenith Radionic Hearing 
Tone Control. The flick of a finger search in Acoustics and Radionics, Aid,Model A2A., an extremely 
adjusts it to your personal hearing needs— enables many to hear through air popular QUALITY HEARING AID. 
to different voices and surroundings. It’s as conduction who could not do so ‘This instrument lowered the cost 
easy as focusing binoculars! before. Former wearers of bone of hearing, “opening the walls of 


conduction aids have had amazing "silence for millions.” $40 Com- 


Receiver and Cord. Finest Magnetic success with this new special air plete, Ready to Wear with New 
type, light in weight. Neutral-Color to conduction instrument. $50 Com- Neutral-Color Earphone and Cord. 
complement any complexion. Plastic cov- 
ered Neutral-Color Cord is perspiration- FREE Descriptive Booklet 
proof, kink-proof. Won’t fray or knot. 

ZENITH RADIO CORP., Dept. VR1: 

3 Adjustable Head Band. Head band BY THE MAKERS OF ' 6001 Dickens Avenue, Chicago 39, Ill. 
easily adjusted to fit any head. Special I Please send me Free descriptive litera- 

Zenith Guarantee and 5-Year Service Standard Model AZA 

Policy. Guaranteed for a full year by : New po Conduction Model” 30.00 
Zenith, world’s leading manufacturer of t 
radionic products exclusively. You also get 1 Name sande 
unique Zenith 5-Year Service Policy. i 

Address. 
COPYRIGHT 1944, i RADIO CORP. City State___ 
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TINY IN 


GIANT 


HEARING AID TUBES 


Especially designed for hearing aid use, 
Raytheon Flat Hearing Aid Tubes are 
the result of the same careful research, 
development and skilled production that 
-has made Raytheon the leading manufac- 
turer of electronic tubes and equipment. 
The increased acceptance by hearing aid 
manufacturers and by many thousands of © 
‘hearing aid users themselves, has resulted 
in continuous growth oyer the past five | 
today, Raytheon is the world’s 
argést supplier of hearing aid tubes .. . 
Protect. your electronic hearing aid per- 
formance \with: long lived, low: 
Raytheon Flat Tubes. 


Listen to “MEET YOUR NAVY” 
UE NETWORK COAST-TO-COAST 


CONSULT YOUR NEWSPAPER 
FOR TIME AND STATION 


NAVY *‘E"’ with all Divisions 
Raytheon for Continued Excellence in Production : 


DEVOTED TO RESEARCH AND THE MANUFACTURE 
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Tests and Follow-up of Deaf 
Graduates 
(Continued from page 689) 
stick to their good work as the trades for 
the future, despite higher wages from de. 
fense work.” 


No. 20—D.A., 1941-A. H. H. at 6 Years 


Tests SS. Stated interest: 
Mental Cake decorating 
Language 32 
Non-Lang. 5.7 
Clerical Training received; 
Numbers 6.6 Baking 
Names 5.7 
Mechanical 
Test 1 te 
Test 2 5.9 
Manual 
Fingers 6.2 
Tweezers 5.4 
Placing 
Recommendation: 


He has very good mechanical capacity, 
particularly demonstrated in copying and 
locating; and excellent finger dexterity. 
He concentrates well and should be adapted 
to a wide variety of manual or mechanical 


| jobs, but he has an esthetic sense that must 


i 


OF TUBES FOR THE NEW ERA OF ELECTRONICS ae 


be given consideration. The lead of cake 
decorating should be investigated. 


Follow up: July, 1943 

Employed: Truck driver $62.88 per 
week. “I drive all different trucks around 
ship yard. Special for deliver.” 
_“T wonder if you know any other job 
for me to take up in spare time, learning 
another trade, good for me after the war. 
I worked in two different bakeries, but I 
finally don’t like it. I like to do everything 
like a Baker—not just one thing all the 
time. I want to move around.” 


(To be continued) 


The Parents Talk It Over 
(Continued from page 697) 
will see that she has the opportunity of de- 
veloping any talent she may have along 
that line. That is something I have defi- 


nitely decided I want to try, and where 
| Kappy’s welfare is concerned I am about 
as persistent as the widow of Bible fame 
was, so I am hoping for similar success. 
Mrs. K. S., Lourstana. 
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s for 
1 de. 
et cid of that noise! . 
ge cia O 
‘ity, * Everyone who wears a hearing aid or sells hearing aids | 
_ knows the meaning of the exclamation at the head of this 
Pe page. Unwanted noise—static, in other words—coming | 
ical through the microphone has been the chief obstacle to per- 
Re fect “electronic hearing.” 
ake 
One of the chief causes of this condition is clothing or 
cord noise. Aladdin, we are happy to report, has eliminated | 
per static arising from these causes, using two important but sim- | 
nd ple means. The result, to the wearer of an Aladdin, is not 
ob only better hearing, but hearing with real pleasure, through- 
ng out the entire tonal range. | 
"T We at Aladdin believe that every forward looking wearer 
ng or distributor of hearing aids will want to acquaint himself 
he with this revolutionary development. 
Your inquiry will bring you complete details. 
&. Johnston 
ALADDIN HEARING AID 
i- 708—710 West Fortieth Street 
e Minneapolis 8, Minnesota 
t Telephone COlfax 4602 
e 
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A CRYSTAL VACUUM TUBE HEARING AID 


You will quickly appreciate the many outstanding 
‘advantages of the new GEM. It has a wide range of 
power, individual tone and volume control, new low 
drain tubes, long life batteries, easy to operate, stream- 
lined and fully guaranteed. 
Its low price will win your approval. 
Accepted by the Council on Physical 
Therapy of the American Medical Assn. 


Call for a FREE test or request booklet “‘V" 


GEM EAR PHONE CO. 


47 W. 34th St., New York 1, N. Y. Wis 7-4428 


A Comprehensive Study 
of | 
The Problems of Deafness 
DEAFNESS AND THE DEAF 
IN THE UNITED STATES 
By Harry Best 


The General Condition of the Deaf 
Education of the Deaf 

Possibilities of Deafness Prevention 
Organizations of the Deaf 

Work for the Deaf in the United States 


Price, $6.50 


THE MACMILLAN COMPANY 
60 Fifth Avenue New York 11, N. Y. 
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Seminar on Reading Disabilities 

The Reading Clinic Staff of the School 
of Education, Pennsylvania State College, 
State College, Pa., announces a Seminar on 
Reading Disabilities to be held from Janu. 
ary 29 to February 2, 1945. Demonstra- 
tions and discussions will be conducted by 
the staff of the Reading Analysis Unit of 
the Reading Clinic. Remedial techniques 
will be demonstrated and discussed by the 
laboratory staff. There will be several vis- 
iting speakers and demonstrators. The pro- 
gram has been planned to interest remedial 
teachers, school psychologists, speech teach- 
ers, neurologists, otologists and vision spe- 
cialists. 

From June 26 to June 29, 1945, the 
Reading Clinic Staff will conduct the an- 
nual conference on reading instruction. 
Copies of the program and information on 
transportation schedules may be obtained 
from Miss Betty J. Haugh, Reading Clinic 
Secretary. 


London’s Latest Ordeal 
(Continued from page 701) 
fered loss in some way or other, there was 
nothing doleful about that Baptist service. 
Led by their valiant and veteran pastor, 
who wore a hearing aid and who hadn't 
been unable to undress at night for several 
weeks, they worshipped in an atmosphere 
of trust and triumph, of quiet thankful- 
ness and joy. They sang Martin Luther’s 
great hymn, “A mighty fortress is our 
God.” Little did that brave German monk, 
with the heart of a lion, think that Lon- 
doners would one day find inspiration and 
courage from his own hymn when suffering 
at the hands of his own race far worse 
things than he ever had to endure. It was 
with a note of faith and defiance I heard 
them sing— 
And though this world, with devils filled, 


Should threaten to undo us; 

We will not fear, for God hath willed 
His truth to triumph through us. 

Let goods and kindred go, 

This mortal life also 

The body they may kill; 

God’s truth abideth still. 

His Kingdom is for ever. 


I came out into the streets, with their 
depressing scenes of desolation and ruin, 
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THE PRICELESS GIFT OF HEARING 


USIC, the theatre, conversation and com- 
panionship—how many of life's pleasures 
depend on hearing! And how fortunate it is today 
—when war is adding so many to the ranks of the 
hard of hearing—that science has made available 
wonderfully helpful hearing aids! 


When Alexander Graham Bell—himself a 
teacher of those with impaired hearing—discov- 
ered how to transmit and reproduce speech elec- 
trically, he not only gave the world the telephone 
but also showed the way to aid the hard of hearing. 
All of today’s electrical hearing aids are based on 
telephonic. principles. 


Transmitting the spoken word 
clearly to the human ear, regardless 
of distance, is the purpose of Bell 
telephone equipment. For more than 
half a century its designers and makers 
—Bell Telephone Laboratories and 


Western Electric—have carried on extensive 
studies of speech and hearing. They have acquired 
very extensive knowledge of these subjects. 

This knowledge has been applied for many 


years to Western Electric hearing aids. We are 
happy that our pioneering work in this field is 


helping the many hearing casualties of this war 
to enjoy that most priceless gift — renewed 
hearing! 

During the 6th War Loan .Drive, buy more 
Bonds than ever! 
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The 
three-year- 
olds and 
their 
tricycle 


REINHARDT SCHOOL FOR DEAF 
CHILDREN, INC. 

Speech and Lip-Reading used exclusively. 

Children prepared for hearing schools. 

The school is in the suburbs of the city of 

Washington, which offers many educational 

advantages. Address: 


MISS ANNA B. PECK, Principal 
Spruces Kensington, 


Lip Reading Principles and 
Practice 


By Edward B. Nitchie 
An authoritative text-book on lip reading, 
employing modern methods of education, 
and providing 3,000 tested sentences and 
systematic drill. A thorough handbook for 
teachers of all methods of lip reading, with 
full instructions for its use. 

New Revised Edition 

Price $2.75 at all booksellers 


J. B. Lippincott Company Philadelphia 


Deaf Children Can Go to School 
At Home 


For Information, Consult 
The Parent-Child Training Institute 


Founded to Promote Home Living and 
Home Education for Little Deaf Children 


412 A St., S. E. 
Miami, Oklahoma 


Phone, 1730 
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Decer 


feeling cheered in spirit and strengthened 
in faith, The memory of those braye tris 
umphant souls carrying on beneath theig 
ruined sanctuary will ever be an inspirg@ 
tion to me. Never shall I forget that valianf 
pastor and his three noble deaconesses a 
they continued their labours under condifl 
tions which were enough to break the “7 


est heart. 

As I write these closing words the radi 
announcer is uttering, quite casually, thé 
alltoo familiar words: “During the nighf 
a few flying bombs came over, causing) 


damage and casualties.” I instinctively} 
think of more wrecked homes, bereaved! é. 
hearts, damaged limbs, shattered nerves; 

t 


but I also think of the noble deeds of self. 
sacrifice, of devotion, of love, fortitude 
faith and courage which these scenes of 
sorrow and suffering will call forth. 


Molly Mather’s Mail Box 
(Continued from page 712) 


living will be more bearable. Apparently 
you yourself have had much experience 
with deafness, for you seem to know many 
of the answers. 

In the October Mail Box, Mr. Taber ex 
presses the wish that I write “a few short 
paragraphs” about Professor Rhine’s “New 
Frontiers of the Mind.” I fear that it is be: 
yond me to write “a few short paragraphs” 
on “The Possibilities Inherent in Extra 
Sensory Perception as a Determining Fae. 
tor in the Ability to Lip Read.” And what 
I could say would apparently be so much 
water over the dam, as telepathy in com 
nection with lip reading is apparently né 
novelty to the readers of the VouTa Re 
view. The innovation as I saw it is that 
this is the first time a major university has 
permitted experiments to ascertain whether 
some individuals are endowed with a sixth 
sense that enables the mind to perceié 
apart from the “channels of the recognizeét 
senses.” Dr. Rhine has been carrying @ 
the work for fourteen years at Duke Unk 
versity. 


J. C. L., New York. 7 


I find myself anxious to read “New 
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“a ANNOUNCING THE GREAT NEW 


Conversation Hearing Aid Based on U. S. Gov't Findings 


barges you can easily take part in home and business conversation, you are no longer 
hard of hearing. The great new Futura Acousticon, hearing aid based on U. S. 
Government Findings, was especially designed to restore hearing of conversation. To the 
hard of hearing person that is the one thing that really matters! 

Acousticon, oldest electrical hearing aid manufacturer, was of course called on by 
the Government to build hearing equipment for the air and ground forces, for planes, 
tanks, jeeps, walkie-talkies. Entirely new and unprecedented standards of performance 
were required. This equipment had to deliver sure and unmistakable understanding of 
conversation, a vital battle essential. This vast and exacting war experience, on top 
of our 42 years in hearing aid research and craftsmanship, made possible the great new 
Futura Acousticon. 

War called not only for the ultimate in performance. It also demanded quick deliy- 
eries in vast quantities. Our war work made possible mass production economies. 
You now get the benefits of these economies in the three models of the Futura 
Acousticon scientifically fitted to meet your individual need, at new low prices within 
everyone’s reach, 


Physicians can now recommend hearing aids 


The Futura Acousticon is fitted to your individual need by a new scientific Speech- 
Hearing Test. This enables physicians, under the Acousticon Cooperative Medical 
Service Plan, to recommend and check hearing aid fittings. 

If you will go into any Acousticon office (see telephone book for address), you can 
prove to yourself how much your hearing of conversation can now be restored. 


ACOUSTICON 


NEW YORK 

580 Fifth Avenue, New York 19 
IN CANADA 

330 Bay Street, Toronto, Canada 


Since 1902 ...World’s First 
Electrical Hearing Aid Manufacturer 


SEND FOR NEW FREE BOOK 


| THREE SUPERB VACUUM TUBE MODELS 
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DIRECTORY 
SOCIETIES FOR THE HARD OF HEARING 


ALBANY (New York) 
144 Washington Avenue 
AUGUSTA (Georgia) 
510 Greene Street 
BALTIMORE (Maryland) 
529 N. Charles Street 


BOSTON (Massachusetts) 

283 Commonwealth Avenue 
CHICAGO (illinois) 

410 S. Michigan Avenue 
COLUMBUS (Ohio) 

410 Grand Theatre Bldg. 
. 55 East State Street 
DAYTON (Ohio) 

924 U. B. Building 
DETROIT (Michigan) 

4242 Cass Avenue 
DENVER (Colorado) 

1556 Emerson Street 
HARTFORD (Connecticut) 

Rooms 310-311, 252 Asylum Street 
INDIANAPOLIS (Indiana) 

318-319 Board of Trade Building 
LOUISVILLE (Kentucky) 

450 S. Third Street 
LYNCHBURG (Virginia) 

815 Fifteenth Street 
LYNN (Massachusetts) 

59 Baltimore Street 
MIAMI (Florida) 

140 N.E. Ist Ave., Room 208 
MINNEAPOLIS (Minnesota) 

1722 Hennepin Ave. 
PATERSON (New Jersey) 

114 W. P. A. T. Building, 7 Church Street 
PHILADELPHIA (Pennsylvania) 

1821 Chestnut Street 
PITTSBURGH (Pennsylvania) 

74 Methodist Bldg., 524 Penn Ave. 
PORTLAND (Oregon) 

39 Selling-Hirsch Building 

918 S. W. Washington St. 
SAINT LOUIS (Missouri) 

4527 Westminster Place 
SAINT PAUL (Minnesota) 

306-312 Frontier Bldg., 4th and Robert Streets 
SALT LAKE CITY (Utah) 

544 S. Main Street 
SAN ANTONIO (5) (Texas) 

317 Hicks Building 
SAN FRANCISCO (California) 

126 Post St., 510 W. F. Cordes Bldg. 
TOLEDO (Ohio) 

2313 Ashland Avenue 
WASHINGTON (District of Columbia) 

2431 14th St., N. W. 
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Frontiers of the Mind,” and wonder wheth. 
er it will hit me with the impact I received 
from Hudson’s “Law of Psychic Phenome. 
na” years ago. As Mr. J. C. L. remarks, 
much water has gone over the dam since 
then. 

Heigho, there are other letters here—my 
desk is strewn with them at the moment— 
but I have reached the limit of this column, 
and so I'll just wish everybody a Merry 
Christmas and’ a Happy New Year, and 
lots of interesting letters in 1945. 

Sincerely yours, MoLtty MATHER. 


Individual Hearing Aids 
(Continued from page 685) 


There are numerous factors that may have 
been responsible to some degree for the 
apparent lack of statistical significance for 
the experimental group versus the control 
group; for instance, the time factor. An- 
other influence may have been the fact that 
the hearing aids were worn only five hours 
a day and not at all during the summer 
vacation so that there was a necessary re- 
adjustment when they were again put on at 
the reopening of school. 

The question arises as to whether or not 
the statistical analysis of comparative 
groups of children having defective hear- 
ing may be considered a valid measure by 
which conclusions should be drawn for 
evaluating the effect on the child of wear- 
ing an individual hearing aid. 

It is the opinion of the writer that further 
research over a longer period of time, and 
with a larger number of children, will be 
necessary before any general conclusions 
may be drawn as to the expectancy for 
academic progress for children using indi- 
vidual hearing aids. 

The many positive factors that were pre- 
sented in the subjective evidence for the 
group wearing individual hearing aids 
surely speak for themselves. The body of 
the report and the conclusions give favor- 
able consensus of opinion as to the im- 
measurable value that was seen for the de- 
velopment of greater social maturity, and 
the individual rapport that comes through 
a more adequate personality adjustment. 
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_ 2. Weighs less—easily carried 


Why Worry dry CELL BATTERIES 


Fae of WHEAT'S Rechargeable Batteries say they have a feeling of security 
and confidence in their hearing aid due to constant peak operating effi- 
ciency, resulting from WHEAT'S outstanding feature — Self-Service. 

Elderly people and those not located near a source of supply need not worry 
about replacing batteries as they did in the case of dry cells. 

The purchase of two WHEAT Rechargeable Batteries provides a two-year 
supply without replacement. One battery is placed on charge while the other is 
in use, resulting in continuous operating at peak efficiency. This means saving up 
to one-half of the cost of using dry cell batteries. 

Consult your dealer for complete details! 


1. New — Improved — Simplified de- 7. Top permanently attached 


sign 8. All parts encased to prevent 
corrosion 


Height 455" Width 2114" 9. Simple to charge—without taking 


Thickness 1“ apart 
3. Encased in plastic. 10. You can always see the level of 
acta solution 
ti 
rer 11. More economical to operate than 
5. Increased Battery life dry cells 
6. Will not spill 12. Thousands of satisfied users 


Ge waear Rechargeable Batteries have thousands of satisfied users—and 
are also approved by leading hearing-aid manufacturers. Special priorities 


granted the manufacturer of WHEAT Batterie uninterrupted 


of these batteries. 
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KEEP 
THEM 
TALKING 


Fill their lives with happy childhood 
memories at 


CLEARY ORAL SCHOOL 
For the Deaf and Hard of Hearing 
Lake Ronkonkoma, L. I., N. Y. 
Fee $550. Monday to Friday 


Bus service. Day or Boarding. Modern 
hearing aids. Preschool through Elemen- 
tary. Prepares for Junior High in hear- 
ing schools. 


Registration for — in Nursery School 
only. 


LANGUAGE STORIES and 


DRILLS 
BOOKS I, II, III and IV 
by 
Gertrude W. Croker, Mabel K. Jones and 

M. Evelyn Pratt 

Illustrated by Tony Sarg 

Price per copy, $1.25 
Teachers’ Manuals, $.50. Postage not included. 

Send orders to 


VERMONT PRINTING CO. 
Brattleboro, Vermont 


Logical System of Language Teaching 
An Analysis of the: English Language 


MARIETTA RECTOR VINSON 


A clear, concise presentation of the language prin- 
ciples and other fects of the English Language. A 
system of e-teaching which demonstrates every 
requirement of the language. 

PRICE, $6.00 POSTPAID 


Discounts given according to the number of copies 


ordered. 
Send orders and inquiries to 
M. VINSON 
P. O. Box 236 BERKELEY, CALIFORNIA 
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The Service Club 
(Continued from page 709) 


issue of the Votta Review and are anticipating 
with pleasure future numbers. 

We would be happy to welcome to oti club 
rooms any hard of hearing Members of the U. §, 
Services who may be in Melbourne and to make 
their visit as pleasant as possible. Perhaps a 
paragraph to that effect in the Votta Review 
might be the means of introducing some of your 
Servicemen or Servicewomen to us. 

Enclosed is a copy of the latest issue of our 
League’s monthly journal, The Headlight, which 
contains on page 6 the Annual Report of the 


Services Branch, which may be of interest to you, § 
With best wishes to you in your good work,¥ 


I am, 
Yours sincerely, 
Eric A. OWEN, 
President, Services Branch. 


The report in The Headlight enclosed by 


Mr. Owen covers the activities of the first] 
year’s work of the Victorian League’s Serv- } 


ices Branch. It says, in part: 


Dece: 


Much work of an initiatory character has been Wy 


carried out, and the formation of the branch ¥ 
has been brought to the notice of the Minister 


for Repatriation. 


A circular setting out the objectives and activ. J 


ities of the League and of the branch was pre- 
pared, and, with the assistance of individual 
members, this was placed personally before many 
other organizations interested in the welfare of 
servicemen and servicewomen, including Returned 
Sailors’, Soldiers’, and Airmen’s Imperial League 
of Australia, the Sailors’, Soldiers’, and Airmen’s 
Fathers’ Association of Victoria, the Australian 
Legion of Ex-Servicemen, the Mission to Seamen, 
and the Carry-On Club, and these have promised 
enthusiastic cooperation. 

“Old Comrade,” through his daily “Services 
Queries Answered” column in the Argus, has been 
instrumental in sending several enquirers to us, 
some of whom have been supplied, through the 
courtesy of our very generous Honorary Teacher, 
Mrs. Dawson, with courses of lip reading lessons; 
others have been helped with vocational advice, 
and one country member was assisted, in conjunc- 
tion with the R.S.L., to obtain, through the :Re- 
patriation Commission, a very expensive hearing 
aid, which has proved a great comfort to him. 

Exhaustive enquiries were made into the claim 


of one of our members for a war pension, and. 


representations have been made to the Repatria- 
tion Commission, on behalf of a country ex- 
serviceman, for the provision of a suitable hear- 
ing aid. 

The branch has been successful in having para- 
graphs inserted in the services journals, Salt and 
Wings, thus greatly increasing the range of our 
publicity. 


A request was made to the Commonwealth — 


Treasurer that he arrange for the allowance of 
the cost of hearing aids and their maintenance 
as rebates on the Income Tax of ex-servicemen. 
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"Deratton’ 
HEARING 


INVITES YOU HEAR 


HEARING 


3 VACUUM TUBE 


BELIEVING 
IT! 


The new “ Dutatron” brings really understandable hearing to many 
without harsh noise or distortion. It operates on the advanced principle 
of Vacuum Tubes (3 of them) with Crystal Receiver and Crystal Micro- 
phone. It has a powerful transmitter with Tone and Volume Controls. 
DURATRON is so light and compact that you would scarcely believe 
that it can be of such wonderful aid! We invite you to experience a most 
convincing demonstration. If your Physician says you need a Hearing 
Aid—hear with “ Dutatron™! 


ORIGINALLY PRICED 
AT $115 


Write today for illustrated folder or consult your 
local telephone directory under “DURATRON”. 


HOFMANN CORPORATION 


MAIN OFFICE AND LABORATORY 


436 BOULEVARD OF ALLIES ° PITTSBURGH, PENNA. 
Telephone GRant 1444 


TRULY 
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The 
CLARKE SCHOOL 


FOR THE DEAF 


NORTHAMPTON, MASS. 
Established in .1867 


An endowed school for Deaf Boys and 
Girls. The Oral Method only is employed. 
Usable hearing is trained. Pupils are admitted 
at five years of age. Upper School grades fit 
pupils for High School work. Instruction in 
Home Economics and Household Arts is pro- 
vided for girls; and for boys in Industrial Arts 
and Crafts, in well equipped modern buildings. 
Pupils are grouped according to age in three 
carefully supervised homes. There is a well 
equipped central school building, a well 
equipped gymnasium and grounds for out-of- 
door recreation and games. 


FRANK H. REITER, Ph.D., 
Principal 
Department of Teacher Education un- 
der the direction of the Principal and 
Committee of Faculty. 


Formation and Development of 
Elementary English Sounds 


By CAROLINE A. YALE 
Revised and Enlarged Edition, 75 Cents 


Blement and Drill Charts consisting of 


1 Consonant Chart 
1 Vowel Chart 
7 Drill Charts 


Per Set $5.00 


Consonant and Vowel Charts sold separately, 
if desired, $1.50 


LIFE OF JESUS FOR CHILDREN 
Complete in 20 Story Charts Illustrated 


By Marianna Macomber Price $5.00 


STORY CHARTS 


FOR CLASS WORK WITH YOUNG 
CHILDREN 
Series I. Three charts of 12 stories 


each, with manual $10.00 
Series II]. Four charts of 12 stories 

each, with manual _$17.00 
Series III. Myths. “$10.00 
Series I, II and III $35.00 
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A most unsatisfactory reply was received, how. 
ever, and further representations are being made 
in the matter. 

Needless to say, Dr. Gruver wrote at once 


to thank Mr. Owen for his letter and invita. 
tion and to extend good wishes for his or. 


ganization. The Service Club joins in the. 


messages and hopes to hear from these and 
other Australian friends. 


Music and Our Hearing Aids 
(Continued from page 705) 
they are talking at different pitch-levels, 
their voice rising and falling in inflexions 
independent of each other without regard 
for harmony of any kind. 

Our earphones have to accommodate all 
kinds of speech-inflexions, and we all know 
how difficult it is to hear with them when 
many people are all talking at once. Until 
the coming of the telephone, music pro- 
vided the only stimulus there was to dis- 
cover and grade vocal inflexions as to pitch 
and volume, and as to timbre, the tone- 
qualities of instruments, some of which 
have combinations of sound-waves almost 
identical with speech. Graphs of the sound- 
waves of French horns, for instance, are 
almost identical with those of baritone 
voices. 

By the end of the fifteenth century, the 
Church had done its work, Future devel- 
opments of music and consequent exten- 
sions of acoustical knowledge came from 
other sources, to be described in a later 
article of this series. 

But by the time the sixteenth century ar- 
rived, Bacon had written his Novum Or- 
ganum, “The New Testament of Logic.” 
Freedom of scientific research was active 
as it had not been since the Golden Age of 
Greece. And this despite the fact that 
Galileo stood before a frowning pope and 
heard his works proscribed; and Guido 
Bruno was burned at the stake. Bacon him- 
self, it is said, died from the effects of a 
chill caused by stuffing a dead chicken with 
snow to see if refrigeration would preserve 
the meat. 

The Four Freedoms, yes! But make it 
five: the freedoms of research, experiment, 


enterprise, discovery and invention. 
(To be concluded) 
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Ready now... the new MEARS 


AUROPHONE 


MODEL 107 


Here is the smallest, lightest, thinnest vacuum 


i 

I 
” | tube hearing aid we have ever seen . . . produced 

L 


by the oldest organization in America specializ- 
ing exclusively in scientific hearing-aid for the 
deafened. A few dealer franchises are still 
available . . . with protected territory. 


MEARS RADIO-HEARING DEVICE CORPORATION 


Founded 1904 * One West 34th Street « New York, N. Y. 
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TELEPHONE 
AMPLIFIERS 


available in limited quantities 
to help the hard of hearing. 


¢ Your local telephone Busi- 
ness Office will be very glad to 
arrange for a demonstration. 


“VIBRATUBE” 


¥or “Hopeless” Cases. Conversation from 
mouth to ear will re-educate and stimulate 
hearing to such an extent that the user is 
often prepared to buy an electrical device 
after 60 days. It can also be attached to 
the radio for further practice. 


Price Only $7.00 


Dealere—Write for particulars TODAY 


AMERICAN EARPHONE CO., Inc. 
10 East 43rd St. © (A2) NEW YORK 
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Keep °Em Flying 
(Continued from page 690) 


a good lip reader, I depended upon pad 
and pencil. 

There is a lady at the Field, a social 
worker, Mrs. Faulk, who is in charge of 
the handicapped persons. She sees to it 
that each individual is best suited for his 
or her job. It was she who transferred me 
from the sheet metal school to the ware- 
house. 

My chief regret is that, on account of my 
deafness, I have been rejected when I tried 
to enlist as a WAC or a WAVE. It is 
impossible for me to wear a uniform and 
carry a gun and fight for our country, but 
I feel that I am doing my share in the war 
—working at the field and helping to sup- 
ply our aviators with the material to “keep 
’em flying.” 

When I first worked at Brookley Field, 
I was assigned to the sheet metal school, 
and I was there for three months.’ My 
deafness handicapped me there in some 
ways as I could not hear the lectures, ete. 
My instructor did her best, giving me a 
few minutes off and on although she was 
on the “go” every moment. I got around 
these difficulties by studying during lectures 
and working hours and at home. Since I 
have no head for mathematics, I was badly 
handicapped, as sheet metal work calls for 
a good deal of calculation. So I was trans- 
ferred to one of the warehouses where my 
deafness and lack of mathematics wouldn't 
affect my work as much. 

I am not the only deaf person at Brook- 
ley Field; there are many others—I don’t 
know how many. There is a deaf man in 
another warehouse, and there are several 
in the tire and tube department, a few in 
the wing department, and one in the box 
factory. These are all that I know of 
working at the field. 

I have noticed that one or two Army 
officers are wearing hearing aids. 

There are other handicapped people at 
Brookley Field, besides the deaf—such 
lame, blind, one-armed or one-handed oF 
deformed people. There are lots of normal 
men and women too. We are all doing 
our bit in the war work. 
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THE VOLTA BUREAU. 


A Philanthropic Center for the Increase and Diffusion of Knowledge 
Relating to the Deaf, Established in 1887 by Alexander Graham Bell 


Headquarters of 
Taz AMERICAN ASSOCIATION 
To PROMOTE THE TEACHING 
or SPEECH TO THE DeaF 


1537 35TH STREET, N. W. 
WASHINGTON 7, D. C. 
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Tue Votta Review 
An illustrated monthly maga- 
zine for educators of the deaf 
and for the hard of hearing 


Honorary President, MRS. CALVIN COOLIDGE 
Honorary Vice President, GILBERT GROSVENOR 
Honorary Director, DAVID FAIRCHILD 


Secretary, A. C. MANNING 
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Boston, Mass. 
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Worcester, Mass. 


MARTHA E, BRUHN 


Boston, Mass. New York, N. Y. Albany, Ind. 
FRANK M. DRIGGS JOHN J. LEE MRS. NATHAN TODD 
Ogden Canyon, Utah Detroit, Mich. PORTER, JR. 


Montclair, N. J. 
FRANK H. REITER 

Northampton, Mass. 
G. OSCAR RUSSELL 

Ogden, Utah 


Tue AMERICAN ASSOCIATION was established in 1890, to assist schools for the deaf in their efforts to teach 
speech and lip reading. It welcomes to membership all who are interested in its purposes. Its member- 
ship fee ($2 a year—$50 for life) includes a subscription,to the Vorra Review. 

THE Vota Review, official organ of the American Association, was founded in 1899. It publishes profes 
sional articles for teachers, practical suggestions for parents, helps for lip readers and hearing aid users, 
and true stories by and about those who have conquered the ill effects of deafness. Editor, Josephine B. 
Timberlake; Associate Editor, Harriet Montague. 

Tae Vorta Bureau Lisrary is the largest library on deafness in the United States. It contains books and 
Periodicals in twenty different languages, dealing with the problems of deafness and methods of solving 
them. These are at the disposal of research workers, teachers, students, and others interested in the deaf 
and the hard of hearing. 


C. STEWART NASH, M.D. 
Rochester, N. Y. 


HORACE NEWHART, M.D. 
Minneapolis, Minn. 
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CENTRAL INSTITUTE FOR THE DEAF 


NATIONAL RESIDENTIAL AND DAY SCHOOL 
FOR THE DEAF AND DEFECTIVES IN SPEECH 


Approved by Advisory Council of Foremost Ear Specialists and Edueators 


Fire-proof buildings beautifully located opposite Forest Park. Modern Dormitories and Equipment. 
Best home environment. Pupils constantly in care of teachers or experienced supervisors. 


ORAL SCHOOL FOR DEAF CHILDREN: Central Institute offers all advantages 
of exclusively Speech Training and daily expert medical supervision of both Resi- 


dent and Day Pupils. 


Education and Training from Nursery School to High School. 


OLASSES FOR HARD-OF-HEARING CHILDREN: Salvaging of Residual Hear- 
ing is a specialty of Central Institute using the Acoustic Method of Dr. Goldstein. 
Lip Reading, speech conservation and academic instruction for hard-of-hearing chil- 
dren at all grade levels. 


LIP READING FOR ADULTS: Private and Class Instruction for the adult deaf. 
Conversation Classes for all pupils. 

CORRECTION OF SPEECH DEFECTS: Classes for development of speech of con- 
genital aphasics; instruction for correction of stuttering and articulatory defects; 
instruction in oral inaccuracies, lisping, cleft palate; speech instruction and physio- 
therapy for spastics. 


Private and class instruction from 3 years of age to adult level. 
Academic instruction at elementary school level. 


TEACHERS’ COLLEGE: This department is affiliated with Washington Univer- 
sity. With adequate pre-professional training, applicants may qualify, after a 2 
year professional course, for the B.S. in Education or M.S. in Education granted 
by Washington University. 
Founded by Dr. Max A. Goldstein 
Miss Julia M. Connery, Principal Emeritus 


For further information address 


ft nate DR. HELEN S. LANE, Principal 


818 S. KINGSHIGHWAY (10) ST. LOUIS, MO. 
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Statement Policy 


* We place Aurex Hearing Aids in the Professional Class of Thera- 
peutic Devices. 


* We shall not place Aurex in the low-priced instrument group. 


* We believe, because the hearing aid is basically an acoustical com- 
pensatory device, that an audiogram is a scientific approach to ade- 
quate fitting. 


* We shall continue, therefore, to fit individual losses through audio- 
gram charts with the help of personal impairment studies and careful 
articulation tests. 


* We shall continue to provide our field organization with numerous 
Aurex Hearing Aids of different basic characteristics, each designed 
to compensate for a specific type of hearing loss. 


* We shall build ¢o order in our Laboratories . . . as we have in the 
past .. . instruments for those with non-typical losses. We shall extend 
our endeavors in this field, building instruments to physicians’ pre- 
scriptions, 


* We shall continue our engineering research to improve the effi- 
ciency of Aurex Hearing Aids, and shall take advantage of all avail- 
able improvements in the electronic and manufacturing arts. 


* We shall give individualized personal guidance and service to 
Aurex wearers . . . for their successful rehabilitation to a life of better 
hearing. 


* We accept our share of the serious responsibility of compensating 
for hearing losses in a professional, ethical, and scientific way. 


* We welcome the direct advice of all otologists and other physicians, 
teachers, and any interested persons. 


Aurex Corporation 


1117 North Franklin Street Chicago 10, Illinois 


We are increasing our field personnel and solicit correspondence from 
interested parties. 
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Write for full particulars 
BELTONE HEARING AID CO. ; 
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Something 


Don’t just accept deafness, or fading 
hearing. Do something about it before it 


lines your face and embitters your life. 


One thing to do is to TRY a hearing 
aid. Try the ‘‘cheap” ones first. If helped, 


and consequently satisfied, go no further. 


But if you find that you want the 
extra-sensitivity that resembles normal 
hearing—the close approach to Nature’s 
own handiwork—try Otarion. Here is an 
extraordinary instrument, extraordinary for 


its fidelity, extraordinary for its range. 


An Otarion is not a factory-fitted 


unit. One will be fitted after audiometer 


eafness! 


tests show what your needs are. You will 
probably bless the day you first put one on! 


A descriptive folder and the name of your local 
dealer will be sent upon request. Your hearing 
problems will be analyzed and an Otarion will be 


designed to meet your requirements. 


Otarion, Incorporated 
448 N. Wells Street, Chicago, Illinois 
Authorized dealers in principal cities. 


A Wonderful New Ear for the Hard of Hearing mmm 
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WRIGHT ORAL 


ESTABLISHED IN NEW YORK CITY, 1894 
Founder, JOHN DUTTON WRIGHT Principal, M. E. WINSTON 


Provides for the Deaf and the Hard of Hearing a Complete Education, by the 
Speech Method Only, from Pre-school Years to College Entrance 


SHE SPENT HER THIRD BIRTHDAY ON THE BOAT 
CROSSING THE OCEAN WITH HER PARENTS, TO 
COME TO SCHOOL IN AMERICA 


ONE-TWENTY-FOUR EAST END AVENUE 
NEW YORK CITY 


Facing Carl Schurz Park and the East River 
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